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CHAPTER I 

THE GIRL WHO CAN COOK 

Hire me twenty cunning cooks. — Shakes- 
peare. 

"The girl who can cook." How rare a treasure 
is she! Will the time ever come when a girl 
will be as proud of this as of any other accom- 
plishment? 

Will the fact ever be accepted, universally, that 
a successful cook may be a well-bred and intelli- 
gent being? 

Will women ever understand that true house- 
keeping and true homekeeping are one and in- 
separable; that you cahnot relegate one to the 
industrial side of the great Ledger of Life and 
the other to the psychical side? Will they ever 
understand that the attempt to class house- 
keeping as a purely industrial, and homekeeping 
as a purely psychical matter, is at the bottom of 
our so-called "domestic-help problem"? 

If women ever become wise enough to blend 
and indissolubly intermix housekeeping and 
homekeeping, and then infuse into the mixture 
both the industrial and the psychical element, 
then, indeed, will come the true "emancipation 
of woman." 

Until this day dawns, however, the girl who 
can cook may always be able to answer that 

9 



10 Bright Ideas for Money-Making 

great question of the twentieth century, "How 
shall I earn my living?" 

LUNCH OR TEA ROOM 

She may go to a large city and open a tea or 
lunch room, or lacking the capital for this, she 
may open one at a summer resort, or in a small 
town, or, if her home is on a well-traveled road, 
she may simply hang out her attractive sign and 
capture the motor parties as they flit to and fro. 
If her home is a small farmhouse, lacking the 
room for her use, she may beg, borrow, buy or 
make a large tent in which to serve her guests. 
She must give her small hostelry an attractive 
name, and then see to it that the decorations har- 
monize with the name. 

She may call it "The Yellow Lunch Room," 
"The Japanese Tea Room" or "The Dutch Inn." 
If she decides upon the latter, then she must 
hang outside a gaily painted figure of a Dutch 
peasant girl. She should also engage a couple of 
rosy-cheeked little country girls and dress them 
as Dutch peasants. It would be a "bright idea" 
to have circulars printed with the little Dutch 
girl and her lover at the top. 

If she should prefer a Japanese Tea Room, 
then let the sign be a quaint little Japanese lady, 
swinging above the door. Make the room gay 
with Japanese parasols and fans on the walls, 
Japanese screens, and at night have Japanese 
lanterns hung around the room and outside the 
place. Carry out this idea also in the^ china, 
doilies and napkins used. Dress the waitresses 
in brilliantly colored Japanese costumes. Make 
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a specialty of the tea, and serve rice and milk on 
order, but do not carry the idea of Japanese 
cooking any further, as there are very few Jap- 
anese dishes which are popular. 

Have some neat circulars printed in keeping 
with the character of the room, and let them set 
forth plans and prices. Then, if the cooking is 
good, the service prompt, the surroundings spot- 
less and inviting, and the charges reasonable, the 
modest place will soon make room for itself in 
the world's work, and perhaps will need to en- 
large its borders. 

We recently knew a cultured and refined Eng- 
lish woman, the wife of an artist, who found her- 
self forced to spend the summer in a tumble- 
down house beside a road near a large city. She 
opened her "English Tea Room," where she 
served motor parties so well that in the follow- 
ing winter she was able to rent a furnished flat 
in the city, where she could once more enjoy 
the privileges which she had known in better 
days. 

A DAIRY LUNCH ROOM 

A lunch room of this sort opened in a large 
town or city never fails to meet instant success 
when properly managed. It is always a treat to 
the dweller in the towns to be able to obtain a 
glass of cold milk or buttermilk, real cream, fresh 
rolls or tea biscuits on which can be spread real 
butter. Tea and coffee might be served on order 
also; in cold weather, hot dishes in which cream 
and milk are the main ingredients. In summer 
ice cream could be added to the menu, and then 
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the room in which this lunch is served must be 
cool and dark, and the idea of an old-fashioned 
country "springhouse" or dairy should be carried 
out, as far as possible. If the woman following 
out this plan has never visited a dairy, she should 
do so before embarking in the work. 

INVALID DELICACIES 

The ability to make nourishing soups, good, 
clear jellies and other dishes suitable for invalids 
will soon bring its reward. This, we find, is a 
branch of "domestic science" which is not over- 
done. But the girl who can make these things 
must remember that she must shout her wares 
loudly and long if she wishes to sell them. More 
important still, she must shout them to the right 
people. Consult a medical and also a nurses' 
directory ; then mail circulars to the names found 
therein, and also to the superintendents of hos- 
pitals. Be careful that the wording of the cir- 
culars shows a knowledge of dietetics. Personal 
interviews should also be obtained with both 
nurses and physicians whenever possible, remem- 
bering always that they are busy people, and 
that the interviews must be short and devoted 
strictly to the business in hand. 

SALADS, CROQUETTES, RELISHSES 

Both the girl in a small town and the girl in 
the city who can make these difficult dishes, for 
which there is always a demand, for dinners, 
luncheons, church and club functions, could soon 
build up a profitable little business from it. If, 
besides the ability to make good salads and cro- 
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quettes, she is able to concoct all sorts of savory 
and spicy pickled things, to serve as relishes 
with them, it will not be long before she will 
have more orders than she can fill. As the busi- 
ness increases she may employ an agent to nego- 
tiate with the dealers. 

HOME-MADE JELLIES AND PRESERVES 

Another girl's talent may lie in preserving, and 
if well circularized and advertised her wares will 
soon be in demand. All the neighboring villages 
should be circularized by attractive little cata-. 
logues, stating specifically the different kinds of 
jellies, jams, preserves, sweet pickles, canned and 
brandied fruit she puts up, together with the 
prices. She should go to the nearest city and 
canvass some of the big grocery stores, and the 
smaller ones as well. They may buy the goods 
outright, or they may give it a place on their 
counters and deduct a commission for each order. 

TABLE BOARD 

There are many homeless, cookless bachelor 
men and women, both in the town and the city, 
who are "doing things" in the world, or happy, 
at least, in the effort to do them, who would be 
very glad if some clever young woman, a culinary 
genius, would send them in every day a dainty, 
appetizing breakfast at whatever hour they might 
order, and an equally delectable little dinner. 
There are doubtless many women, young and old, 
who could very easily prepare these meals and 
send them out in small tin heating ovens or 
hamper baskets if they had "only thought of it." 
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To the woman who has not the room to seat 
table guests, but who has the facilities for cook- 
ing for them, this suggestion may meet with 
favor. As to its reception by the aforesaid home- 
less and cookless ones, I think she will soon find 
it favorable. Here, again, she must shout her 
wares to the people who will buy them. If she 
sends her circulars to Mrs. Brown and Mrs. 
Jones, who have their own homes and pride them- 
selves upon their tables, she will not meet with 
a brilliant success. But if she circularize the 
better class of rooming-houses and the big apart- 
ment houses, orders will soon come her way. 
Here personal interviews, in which she can learn 
her customers' tastes, the dishes they prefer and 
the way they like them cooked, are highly impor- 
tant. Attractive china, dainty doilies and nap- 
kins, and glittering, if plated, silver will add to 
the success of her plan. An occasional dainty 
surprise, appearing in some mysterious little 
white box sent with the tin oven, which, when 
opened, reveals a slender vase with two white 
roses, a small bunch of violets, or perhaps a 
candle stick with a cheery little red silk shade, 
would add little to the cost and much to the 
pleasure of some lonely man or woman. 

HOME-MADE BREAD AND BISCUITS 

It is usually the specialist who succeeds and 
can command the highest prices, for by doing 
one thing constantly it follows it must be better 
done than when attempted by those who do it 
occasionally only;; 

Many servants, really good cooks in other re- 
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spects, cannot make good bread, and their mis- 
tresses would be only too glad to order it from 
some one if they were sure of being served with 
what they wanted when they wanted it. There 
is a field here for the woman who can bake, 
in the small town as well as in the city, for in 
the former, where many women do their own 
housework and are overburdened with their 
home tasks, they would be glad to be relieved 
of this part of it, and if they would not perhaps 
their husbands would. 

THE HOME BAKERY 

Colleges, boarding-schools, and even the village 
school, offer many possibilities to the girl clever 
enough to avail herself of them, and cake shops, 
bakeries, lunch rooms and tea rooms established 
in their vicinity are sure to meet with success, 
if attractively conceived and properly conducted. 
Here, more than anywhere else, perhaps, novel 
ideas, unique and tasteful decorations, as well 
as delicious and mysterious sweets, are sure to 
be appreciated. Many girls have already made 
a success in this field, but it is a wide one and 
offers ever new and fresh opportunities to those 
who are quick to seize them. The girl who lives 
in a small town, and perhaps in a big, old-fash- 
ioned home with wide porches, may begin mod- 
estly with a small bakery or cake shop, and if she 
be a good cook it will soon evolve into something 
of wider scope. 

Box Lunches 

Box lunches for school girls may also be sold 
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at the cake shop. The great requisites for these 
are neatness and variety. 

THE OYSTER SUPPER 

In a country town, where oysters are a rare 
delicacy, one woman made a success of her 
oyster suppers. She gave these once a week, 
charging a fair price. She served at these sup- 
pers oysters fried, creamed and raw, with a 
relish, usually home-made, and hot biscuits and 
coffee. 

After the supper the daughters of the house, 
who were musical, sang and played for the 
guests, and some of their friends gave readings 
or sang. The pleasant entertainment which fol- 
lowed the supper was always made a special 
feature, and perhaps proved as strong an attrac- 
tion as the supper itself. 

THE STEAK DINNER 

In the real country, not within easy access of 
the town, meat is almost as great a delicacy as 
oysters, and forms a scant portion of the daily 
fare, while a really good tenderloin steak is some- 
times difficult to procure. The woman who 
wishes to make a paying proposition of her din- 
ners and suppers should bear in mind the all- 
important fact that they are not likely to be 
patronized if she offers the usual fare. To be a 
success, her guests must feel that there is per- 
haps a pleasant surprise in store for them, and, 
at least, that they are not asked to sit down to 
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the same sort of a dinner they would prepare in 
their own homes. It is not advisable, however, 
to select any dish like lobster, shrimps, etc., the 
taste for which is often an acquired one. 

A simple dinner, consisting of a thick, juicy 
steak, smothered in mushrooms, if they are 
grown on her farm, creamed asparagus, mashed 
potatoes and hot biscuits and coffee, with a rich, 
flaky pie, or perhaps some less familiar, dessert, 
would prove popular, I am sure. The woman 
contemplating this line of work should secure a 
new cookbook and familiarize herself with new 
and dainty desserts and new ways of serving 
vegetables. 

In the country, where the farmers' wives are 
not within easy reach of town, nor always of 
each other, entertainments are few, and any ex- 
cuse for an evening's fun which calls a number 
of them together, and for which the fee charged 
is moderate, is likely to be eagerly welcomed. 
The entertainment following the supper should 
never be omitted. If particularly elaborate an 
extra fee may be charged. If any home talent 
is available they could be coached in an amusing 
vaudeville sketch, a short curtain-raiser or some 
effective tableau. A recent suggestion in the 
Ladies' Home Journal is a splendid one for an 
evening's fun, though costing some time in its 
preparation. This is the "Mock Circus." It will 
not be difficult to select those features and per- 
formers of the circus to be impersonated, as the 
costumes may be of crepe paper or cheesecloth, 
and the decorations carrying out the idea of the 
circus are easily imitated in gaudy paper or flar- 
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ing cheesecloth. One or two "barkers/' calling 
their wares, which may be small souvenirs sold 
for five cents; a couple of clowns instructed in 
various amusing stunts ; the "animals/' the more 
impossible their appearance, the funnier; and 
different "exhibits," which may be made the 
most amusing part of the performance, would 
furnish an evening's uproarious fun. Inviting 
a few of those who buy the tickets to come as 
performers, also, if they so desire, might add to 
the popularity of the "circus/' for the things we 
enjoy most are usually the ones we do ourselves. 
Several of the suggestions mentioned in the 
chapter on money-making entertainments could 
be combined with the suppers; one of the 
cheapest and most easily adapted to a large and 
uncertain number of people would be the Circu- 
lating Library. (Chapter X.) Home talent is 
not always available, and a phonograph might 
prove a good investment as a fun-maker for the 
woman who intends making a business of enter- 
taining. 

THE FISH DINNER 

This should prove a success in the country, 
because of the rarity of really good fish, and 
hence the unfamiliarity with the best ways of 
preparing it. Some of the best-known combina- 
tions of fish and salads, with the proper ways of 
cooking them, have recently been compiled in 
an article by Mrs. Rorer, from which I quote the 
following : 

"Boiled rock, bass or cod, sauce Hollandaise 
(a rich, fatty sauce) and potatoes. 
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"White-fleshed fish and a salad — cucumber or 
lettuce — with French dressing. 

"Boiled salmon with potatoes or rice and a 
squeeze of lemon. 

"Broiled salmon with lemon juice and plain 
potato balls. 

"Pompano with potatoes and creamed puree of 
spinach. 

'Salt cod with potatoes and cream sauce. 
Broiled finnan haddie with lemon juice and 
corn bread. 

"Broiled salt salmon with a squeeze of lemon 
and brown bread. 

"Planked or broiled white fish with English 
drawn butter or sauce Hollandaise and potatoes 
and lettuce salad." 

Any one of these combinations served simply 
with coffee would make an appetizing supper 
which, in the country particularly, would be sure 
to prove popular. 

THE CHAFING DISH SUPPER 

This would mean a less costly but perhaps as 
popular a way of serving the supper. The 
chafing dish, if desired, could be used simply for 
serving the rarebit or whatever dish may be 
selected, which may be prepared on the stove, 
thus saving alcohol. To the busy wife in the 
country, who has little time to fuss over its con- 
coction, the Welsh rarebit is perhaps as rare a 
delicacy as the oyster. The Welsh rarebit with 
a relish and hot coffee could be served for twenty- 
five cents, and might prove as strong a drawing 
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card as the other suggestions. There are innu- 
merable other dishes which may be prepared in 
this manner, and a thorough familiarity with a 
good cookbook would be essential to success in 
this line. 

THE CANDY SHOP 

We will let a girl tell in her own way of her 
success in this work : 

"My plan was to open a candy shop near the 
school, and knowing the desires and fancies of a 
large number of girls, I thought I could establish 
quite an income. My plans were made in a 
few days, and I decided to carry out my ideas 
immediately. ... I determined that my candies 
should be made in a dainty and pleasing way and 
by the most sanitary methods. 

"My stock at first consisted only of home- 
made candies, but after a short time I found the 
girls liked a little of the best bought confec- 
tionery. I immediately bought some of the fin- 
est chocolate buds, marshmallows and different 
size cakes of the best milk chocolate. My home- 
made candies I divided into several groups. 
Under molasses candy I had the plain, the 
nut and the toffee, while under creams came the 
creamed nuts, creamed fruits and chocolate 
creams. My fudge also was of many kinds. 
They all sold very well, though I think the fudge 
and the nut candy sold better than any of the 
rest. 

"On holidays I generally had a few novelties 
appropriate to the occasion. At Christmas I had 
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quite a few extras, and a great many of the girls 
gave affairs during the holidays for which I re- 
ceived large special orders. 

"By spring I had collected enough money to 
go to one of the well-known seaside resorts and 
open my shop there. This was also a great 
success." 

Five Requisites 

There are five points which must be observed 
by the keepers of tea rooms, candy shops, etc. : 
1. Properly cooked food. 2. Inviting and har- 
monious surroundings. 3. Absolute cleanliness 
in everything. 4. Prompt and polite service. 5. 
Moderate charges. 

CATERING 

• 

There is another business which has been found 
very profitable by girls and women, that of 
catering. Even in small towns, where there are 
perhaps only a dozen women who entertain, more 
or less regularly, a caterer may soon establish a 
profitable business. She should have cards or 
circulars printed and distributed wisely. Let it 
be known by personal interviews that it is her 
one desire to give satisfaction; she may ask to 
be told of her mistakes, taking care, then, to 
profit by the telling. 

There is one great fundamental fact which 
must be borne in mind by the girl or woman 
whose methods of earning a living bring her into 
constant contact with other people ; that is, that 
the personnel counts for much. It is true all 
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women and girls cannot be handsome in face and 
figure, but all can be neat and tidy, and every 
woman may and can acquire an easy, gracious 
and attractive manner, and without this she can 
hardly hope to succeed in the different pursuits 
herein set forth. 



CHAPTER n 

POSSIBILITIES OF THE NEEDLE 

The works of women are symbolical, 

We sew, sew, pick our fingers, dull our sight, 

Producing what? 

— Mrs. Browning, 

THE FAIRY OF THE HOPE BOX 

The manner in which an article is presented to 
the public has much to do with its sales. Some- 
times a new suggestion for an old article will re- 
sult in sales in quarters which otherwise would 
have been impossible. There are few women for 
whom the Hope Box, that scented chest of filmy, 
lacey mysteries, does not hold an irresistible fas- 
cination. The girl who is engaged must have one. 
The girl who is not engaged, but expects to be, 
is equally eager to be the possessor of such a 
dainty chest. And even in the heart of the busy 
professional or business woman, who has no time 
for doilies or lovers, there lurks a tiny hope that 
some day she will be able to make her own home 
and fill it with beautiful things. There are few 
women in whom the most engrossing profes- 
sional labors or the most absorbing business has 
entirely killed the home instinct. 

Few of these women, however, have the time 
to sew or embroider. Many of them, indeed, do 
not know how, and would be hopelessly bewild- 

23 
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ered if required to make the simplest article. But 
such a box, into whose fragrant depths she could 
carefully store, from time to time, some dainty 
trifle for the home beautiful to be built with her 
brains and beautified by her hands, could not fail 
to appeal. 

Should some expert needlewoman and clever 
embroiderer advertise herself in a number of 
dainty circulars as The Fairy of the Hope Box, 
being careful to mention a long list of the articles 
she is prepared to make, with a catalogue of their 
prices, I feel sure she would succeed. 

In making things for the Hope Box, however, 
unless the person giving the order is looking for- 
ward to an early marriage, care must be taken to 
fill it with articles which are staple and not the 
mere fad of a moment. For instance, at this 
writing, table doilies are the momentary fad, but 
in five years they may be classed among the "has- 
beens"! A Hope Box filled with out-of-date 
articles would surely be transformed into a box 
of despair. Sheets, pillow cases, towels, table 
napkins are staple articles which we can be 
sure will endure beyond the behests of fashion. 
These, therefore, elaborately initialed and hem- 
stitched, may fill up the Hope Box. If the girl 
giving the order is expecting an early marriage, 
then the articles prepared may well be as up-to- 
date as possible. Here, as elsewhere, the needle 
worker needs to possess a modicum of common 
sense. 

The maker of fancy articles needs to be as fully 
informed of the dictates of fashion as does the 
dressmaker, else she will find herself now and 
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then with a quantity of out-of-date trifles on her 
hands which must become the rag man's share. 
She should take at least one good magazine in 
this line, visit often the stores and inspect the 
latest efforts of the fancy workers. 

We give a list of a few of the articles which 
seem to outlive the freaks of fashion, orders for 
which might be taken of nearly every busy house- 
wife. 

FURNISHINGS FOR THE WINDOW SEAT 

Somewhere, even in the smallest house, there 
is a window seat. A cover for this and a few 
pretty pillow covers in neutral tints which would 
not conflict with the color scheme of any room 
is a suggestion which may be found useful. 
Wadding, a heavy blanket or an old comforter 
may be used as the lining for the cover, which * 
may be folded to fit any window seat. If de- 
signed for a window seat in a hall or dining- 
room, the materials best adapted for this purpose 
are denim, burlap, basket cloth or Moorish tap- 
estry. The basket cloth is a new weave, much 
softer than canvas and looks much like burlap. 
If the seat is designed for a bedroom, however, 
dainty covers of flowered cretonne, silkoline or 
Japanese silk are best. But the prettiest and 
most refreshing furnishings for a bedroom are 
those in spotless white, and the lingerie covers, 
beautifully embroidered, make the most attrac- 
tive ones. With these a room is always cool and 
fresh-looking in its white simplicity. Should you 
meet a woman who likes frequent changes in 
the color schemes of her room, so much the 
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better, as you will then have an opportunity of 
making several different sets of furnishings. 

Bed spreads and pillow shams, which are con- 
tinually changing in fashion, give the ingenious 
worker a rare opportunity for display of artistic 
skill. 

DRESSER SCARFS 

This is another article orders for which may 
be easily secured, provided only the latest 
designs are used. 

Here, too, the lingerie idea is the prettiest, in 
pure white, unless it is desired to carry out a 
certain color scheme in the room. 

BED COVERLETS 

The lining for these may be the same as that 
used for the window-seat covers, the lighter and 
softer the better. A very charming one for a 
pale yellow room would be a white silk or silko- 
line coverlet, with a slender spray of flowers in 
pale yellow and a wide silk border of a deeper 
shade of gold. These should be daintily tufted 
with yellow floss. Many pretty effects may be 
seen in the stores in flowered cretonne, Japanese 
silk or silkoline, in violet, or blue, or pink- 
flowered effects. This light, dainty bed coverlet, 
soft and perfumed, would make a good founda- 
tion for the Hope Box. 

TABLE CENTERS AND RUNNERS 
All sorts of these necessary articles are used. 
Sometimes the centers are "the thingr," sometimes 
the "runners" are the favorites. They may be 
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embroidered, stenciled, painted or crocheted. 
The variety of material used is bewildering. 
Among them may be mentioned Moorish 
tapestry, basket cloth, grass cloth, Moucha 
gauze, Tecco stripe damask. The Moorish 
tapestry is an Oriental stuff with a rich Mosaic 
effect. It is double-faced and requires no lining, 
neither does it require any trimming except a 
rich fringe. All of these materials are suitable 
for hangings, also for pillow covers and other 
small furnishings. The crocheting is used for 
the centers only, and should l)e done in the white 
D. M. C. thread, No. 30 or 40. 

CROCHETING AND KNITTING 

The woman who is skilled in the use of the 
crochet hook or knitting needles has an almost 
unlimited field before her; she must also have 
more or less ingenuity. We knew a woman who, 
in copying rules for a knitted doll from a book 
on fancy work, discovered that she could 
improve on the method given. She therefore 
wrote the directions out carefully and sold them 
for a good price to a needlework magazine. She 
received more money for the carefully written 
directions than would have come to her had she 
made and sold half a dozen of the dolls.- All of 
the women's magazines are eagerly looking for 
new things along these lines. If you can invent 
a new stitch in knitting, or crochet, or can use 
an old one to advantage and can describe the 
method in good, plain English, you may be sure 
of selling the same to one of the better class of 
home magazines. A sample of the work must 
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always be sent, and it must contain a new idea 
of some sort. 

A Crochet Skirt for a Child 

This is an article always useful, and never 
wholly out of style, in which each individual 
worker can please herself as to stitch. It may 
be crocheted of Spanish worsted, a yarn par- 
ticularly adapted for this work because of its 
"lightness, strength and warmth." 

Caps for Girls 

These assume various shapes and names, but 
are all crocheted of heavy yarn. The only re- 
quirement is to keep informed on the prevailing 
modes and to introduce improvements whenever 
possible. 

The Baby's Afghan 

This is another article which is never out of 
style, and which also lends itself to the skill and 
inventiveness of the worker. Use Germantown 
yarn and any preferred stitch ; to the experienced 
crocheter several useful ones will suggest them- 
selves. Use pink and white, or blue and white, 
and line with silk, matching the color. Orders 
for these might easily be taken if a good sample 
were shown to young mothers. 

Irish Crochet 

An innumerable list of beautiful things may 
be made from this work, and varied and lovely 
are the different designs. Some of the prettiest 
motives in the Irish crochet are the butterfly, 
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the rose and leaf, the Fleur de Lis and the con- 
ventionalized leaf. Fine crocheted collars may 
always be sold if they follow the prevailing mode. 
But don't make Dutch collars when the women 
are all wearing straight, high collars, or the 
reverse. 

Wool Shawls and Sweaters 

Wool shawls and sweaters, either knitted or 
crocheted, are always salable articles. By show- 
ing a sample of these, in the winter time, to busy 
stenographers and bookkeepers, who dearly love 
dainty things, but have no time for making them, 
a large trade might be built up. After getting 
ten or a dozen orders the yarn could be bought 
at wholesale, making a great saving in cost of 
material. 

Hand-made sweaters, although calling for a 
good price, are so much softer, prettier and more 
durable- than the machine-made article that 
orders should be easy to secure. 

The mistress of the crochet hook, knitting 
needles, or embroidery needle can also find her 
abilities useful in doing the fancy work for the 
makers of layettes. For the wear of infants 
there are hoods, capes, afghans, sacks, thumb- 
less mittens, bootees, and knitted shirts and 
bands, while the demand for embroidery for 
shoulder blankets, flannel petticoats, etc., is 
almost unlimited. 

BAGS 

There was once a bright little woman who 
applied to a successful author for some advice 
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in regard to adopting the profession of writing. 
The gentleman turned upon her a weary face as 
he replied : "My dear madam, my advice to you 
is that you might better make bags for a living"." 
Rather harsh advice to a would-be literary 
genius, but, after all, it was not bad advice, for 
surely there is nothing dearer to the heart of the 
careful housewife than good, serviceable bags. 
In what an infinite variety they make their ap- 
pearance, and who can estimate their con- 
venience? We feel sure that if some handy but 
impecunious woman would make up as large a 
variety of bags as she could amass and then 
canvass from door to door, she would take an 
order for some sort of a bag at nearly every 
house. Think of the variety she might present: 
Crocheted or knitted bead bags, wrist or chate- 
laine, the mountings put on by a jeweler, whose 
business she could thus assist; fancy work 
bags, plain sewing bags, school bags, clothes-pin 
bags, laundry bags, shoe bags, slipper bags, 
soiled collar, handkerchief and stocking bags, 
and opera glass bags. One of the latter may be 
made of ribbons of contrasting color, cut in 
triangular pieces, with the two colors joined 
alternately. The edges are stitched on the sew- 
ing machine, the bag is lined with silesia, then 
stitched to a silk piece shaped like the opera 
glasses and drawn up in the usual way. 

The same design stitched to a circular bottom 
is excellent for a button bag, the advantage being 
that the bag can be opened flat, and the contents 
can then be examined easily. 

Bags to hold scraps of yarn should be 
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crocheted of open work, so that the balls of yarn 
can be examined without removal. 

BEAD WORK 

This is another species of fancy work which is 
always salable. By sending to a large store in 
a city which deals in what, for lack of a better 
name, is known in trade circles as "Art 
Materials," a book of patterns for bead work, 
with prices of beads, etc., will be sent free of 
charge. 

NEEDLEWORK BAZAAR 

The girl or woman who is skillful with the 
needle, and, at the same time, is gifted with an 
ingenious mind, might open a needlework shop 
or "bazaar." 

If she should be without capital wherewith to 
pay rent, she might make up a quantity of up-to- 
date fancy articles and expose them for sale in 
her own home, sending out typewritten notices 
of the new venture to the women of the town. 
About Christmas time her display would be 
appreciated, especially by the business women of 
the place. In time she might be able to rent a 
corner in a dry-goods store, and, later on, to 
open a store of her own, which she would keep 
well-stocked with all sorts of materials for doing 
fancy work, and on these alone she would find 
a fair profit. We once knew three sisters who 
began a venture of this kind in a town of ten 
thousand population. They had sufficient capital 
to pay the rent of a small store for three months, 
and also to provide for their very modest bill of 
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fare for the same length of time. They ate and 
slept in two rooms back of the store. They kept 
a fine stock of fancy-work materials, all of which 
they had bought on ninety days' time. The town 
had a fairly good library, and they carefully ex- 
amined all the home magazines on the library 
tables; those not found there they bought and 
studied faithfully. It soon came to be a by-word 
in the town, if any one wanted to know a new 
stitch or new design, "Oh, run up to the Misses 
F's. They'll show you if you'll only buy your 
material of them." In less than a year they 
moved into a large store with handsome apart- 
ments overhead, and inside of three years they 
were managing a large bazaar in a city of 100,000 
inhabitants. 

BY THE DAY 

Another way in which the expert fancy-worker 
can make a living is by going out by the day to 
do fancy work, just as is the custom with the 
dressmaker and the plain sewer. There are many 
women who delight in embroidered articles and 
all kinds of fancy things, but who rebel at the 
large prices charged for these things. Were 
they able to secure an intelligent and refined 
girl or woman to come to the house for the 
ordinary wages of a dressmaker, how gladly 
would they avail themselves of this privilege, 
especially when Christmas presents was one of 
the compelling problems. 

THE BRIDE'S LINGERIE 
This offers an opportunity to the expert needle- 
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woman and embroidery artist. The one who 
could prove by samples of exquisitely em- 
broidered lingerie her ability to do this work, 
should find here a lucrative and fascinating field 
for her talent. But no one should attempt this 
particular line of work, on a large scale, at least, 
until she is thoroughly expert in many of the 
different styles of embroidery. Those most gen- 
erally used are the French, the eyelet and ribbon 
embroidery, the buttonhole and outline stitch, 
the Wallachian embroidery with buttonhole 
stitch and edge, and the many lovely flower 
designs in the shadow embroidery. 

Here, of course, the most beautiful and the 
most elaborate work is demanded, and the 
sheerest and finest of stuffs. Small samples of 
their work, with a catalogue of prices and refer- 
ences, should be mailed at regular intervals 
where they "will do most good," by those 
desiring to secure this work. 

USEFUL THINGS FOR THE BRIDE 

There are many small but very necessary 
things the bride needs in her outfit, seldom in- 
cluded among the presents, which are likely 
to be overlooked at the last moment by the 
hurried family, forcing the bride to take away 
with her a shabby article instead of something 
new and fresh. Every bride, of course, wants 
everything in her outfit new, except perhaps the 
traveling clothes she may wear to deceive a sus- 
picious public. Here is a chance for the small 
needlewoman. 
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Laundry Bag 

A pretty linen laundry bag, embroidered with 
the monogram and some pretty flower design, 
may be mentioned among those things which 
the bride may forget to provide. 

Shoe Bag 

A small linen shoe bag, and also a slipper bag, 
may be included. 

Sewing Bag 

A sewing bag with several pockets, provided 
with scissors, needles and several spools of 
thread, would be a useful addition. 

Comb and Brush Bag 

A pretty comb and brush bag, in the solid 
embroidery or the cross stitch, would be a 
sensible selection. 

Linen Toilet Outfit 

A toilet outfit, made of gray linen, and fash- 
ioned to roll up, with rubber-lined pockets for 
the sponge, bath brush, wash rag, tooth brush 
and soap, should be included in the wares of the 
small needle-woman hoping to make sales. 

Work Bag 

A small fancy work bag, just big enough to 
hold one piece of embroidery, might be appre- 
ciated by the bride. 

Book Cover 
A pretty book cover in linen, and with an 
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original and attractive design embroidered upon 
it, is also a good suggestion. 

Collar and Cuff Sets for Morning 

A few sets of embroidered linen collar and cuff 
sets for the morning, which are apt to be over- 
looked in the selection of the more elaborate 
things, would make an attractive addition to the 
list. 

Lingerie Pillow Covers, etc. 

Some embroidered lingerie pillow covers, 
dresser scarfs, pincushion covers, etc., would 
doubtless be appreciated by the dainty bride. 

Coat Holders and Skirt Supporters 

There can seldom be too many of these, and 
a number of padded and pretty silk-covered, 
violet-scented holders should find a ready sale. 

Aprons 

A few dainty, lacy, be-ribboned and be-ruffled 
aprons for the bride to wear while cleaning her 
silver, sewing on buttons or darning socks, 
should find plenty of customers among the pros- 
pective brides. 

The small needlewoman, calling in time upon 
the prospective bride and offering to do these 
last-moment things, and convincing her by 
samples of her work that she can do them well, 
should be able to secure many orders. 

THE PLAIN SEWER 
There is room in every community for the 
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plain sewer, the woman who, while making no 
pretensions to cutting and fitting, is willing to 
do the thousand and one odd jobs which a 
regular dressmaker turns aside with scorn. It 
is certain that any woman who is painstaking 
and can sew neatly and rapidly, even if she 
understands only the fundamental principles of 
dressmaking, can build up a flourishing business 
by the following sign alone: 

"Ready-made dresses altered to fit. Skirts 
rebound. Sleeves altered. Lingerie mended. 
Careful work guaranteed and reasonable prices 
charged." 

Such a sign, with an energetic and hustling 
woman behind it, might, in time, and not such 
a long time, either, result in a big work-room 
with a force of busy assistants. How many 
times is every woman asked this question, "Oh, 
do you know some one who will put on skirt 
bindings?" Or, "Can you tell me of any woman 
who will alter these ready-made dresses for a 
price less than I paid for them ? My dressmaker 
won't even touch them!" 

Well advertised through a neat sign on the 
front of the house, and a small catalogue with 
a list of prices, it is not probable that any woman 
who can sew would fail in this line. If she 
were willing to go out by the day, she would 
soon find her time engaged for weeks ahead. 

SHIRTWAISTS AND LINGERIE 

DRESSES 

Many women, and particularly those not easily 
fitted, prefer to have these made, but are unable 
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to pay the prices asked by the big dressmakers 
who are not anxious for this work, and if they 
do it at all, often put prices upon it which are 
prohibitive for the woman of slender means. A 
woman making a specialty of this should have 
no trouble in finding plenty of customers if her 
work is brought before them. 

CHILDREN'S DRESSES 

This offers another field to the small dress- 
maker, if she can reach the women who prefer 
to order these made rather than buy them ready- 
made. Many women prefer to design the dresses 
themselves and then have them made. She might 
add to these lingerie hats and lace and linen 
bonnets for the smaller children. 

THE LAYETTE 

Of the many opportunities in needlework, I 
am told that the woman who makes a specialty 
of infants' clothes, and does good work, can com- 
mand excellent prices and secure enough orders 
to keep her busy. There are few, if any, regular 
sources of supply here, most of the work being 
imported. A careful canvass of the big shops 
and a study of the imported work should be the 
first step in this field. It is sometimes possible, 
through a talk with the manager of this depart- 
ment in one of the big shops and a display of 
your samples, to secure enough orders from one 
store alone to keep you busy. A canvass among 
the mothers who are about to need your wares 
is often a wise and easy way to secure orders. 
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APRONS 

The small needlewoman who makes a specialty 
of aprons may succeed if she is able to reach 
the trade who would buy in large numbers. 
Circulars should be mailed to the large hotels, 
.boarding-houses, hospitals, and wherever aprons 
are bought in quantity. 

RAG RUGS 

The weaving of these rugs may be easily 
learned, and is neither laborious nor unpleasant 
work. Many beautiful and artistic effects are 
possible in this simple and homely work. A 
study of the work of the Arts and Crafts, who 
have succeeded in converting a rag rug into a 
thing of beauty, should be given before under- 
taking the work. We have recently heard of a 
lady who, in the interval of caring for an invalid, 
makes rugs of braided rags, which sell readily. 

WINDOW CURTAINS AND DRAPERIES 

There are so many new and beautiful materials 
to be used in making these that the loveliest 
and most artistic effects may be obtained some- 
times through the mere combination of stuffs 
and color effects without the aid of the em- 
broidery needle. White muslin, with plain or 
daintily flowered borders, make very pretty 
draperies for the bedroom. All sorts of lovely 
ones are possible, from the plain hemstitched 
scrim curtains to the elaborate combinations of 
fine scrim, lace insertion and eyelet embroidery. 
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OUTDOOR SLEEPING THINGS 

This is a new fad, being taken up by many 
people who are not ill, and as it has health and 
pleasure on its side, it is one which is likely to 
become general in summer, at least. A special 
garment comes for this purpose, made of heavy 
outing or canton flannel, which was described in 
a recent article. It is a sort of hooded pajamas. 
The long sleeves reach to the wrist, and the legs 
of the garment end in stocking feet. A snugly 
fitting hood and cape are buttoned to the main 
garment. 

The simple inclusion of such a garment in your 
catalogue would call attention to its purpose and 
turn the minds of many people in that direction. 
As it is a new fad, but one which is likely to 
grow and to last, you would not have much 
competition at first, and might be able to secure 
many orders. The pattern for this garment may 
be obtained from the Butterick Publishing Com- 
pany, of New York (Design 4699), in eight 
sizes. 

MAKING BUTTONHOLES 

This is a branch of needlework which stands 
in a class by itself ; while not exactly fancy work, 
it is somewhat allied to it, and it is also an in- 
dustry which is not overworked. Any one who 
can make a neat buttonhole, and will let the fact 
be known, need never be out of employment. 

THE SUN BONNET 

We once knew a church society which put 
considerable money into its treasury by making 
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sun bonnets for both children and women. They 
used new designs and dainty goods, making the 
bonnets ornamental as well as useful. There 
seems no reason why a good needlewoman 
should not reap a profit from this branch of work. 

MEN'S SHIRTS 

There are many single men in the world away 
from their womankind, if they have any, who 
would never wear a "store shirt" if they could 
get one made by a skillful needlewoman. In 
this line alone, a woman who liked that kind of 
work might soon build up a profitable trade. She 
should provide herself with a good pattern, take 
her customer's measure carefully, and discover, 
if possible, his tastes and idiosyncrasies (they 
all have them) in regard to the shirts he wears. 



CHAPTER III 

THE CARE OF THE PERSON 

Even from the body's purity the mind 
receives a secret sympathetic aid. — Thomson. 

IMPROVEMENT PARLORS 

"All that a man hath will he give for his life," 
we are told in that great exponent of the human 
heart, the Bible. It may be somewhat of an 
exaggeration to paraphrase this statement as 
follows : "All that a woman has will she give for 
her looks." She may not be willing to give 
exactly all, but you may depend upon it she will 
give a great deal. For this reason, the girl or 
woman who opens parlors for the care of the 
person will never fail of patronage. We don't 
like the name "beauty parlors/' as the very 
name suggests fraud, for the simple reason that 
we know all women are not beautiful and cannot 
be made so except by the use of additions. Im- 
provement parlors would perhaps set forth better 
than any other name the true purposes of the 
honest woman who embarks in this line of work. 
Any woman whose hair, eyes, teeth and body 
were improved into a state of perfect health 
would certainly be as beautiful as her Maker 
intended she should be. 

This calling, however, requires a careful ap- 
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prenticeship ; it cannot be rushed into after a few 
hours' study of artificial methods, and the 
random purchase of creams and hair lotions. 
The careless amateur may succeed for a time, 
but a few ruined complexions and nervous bodies 
will soon tell their own stories and turn the tide 
of eager women away to other doors. Great 
care should be used in the choice of creams for 
the face, as many of the so-called "wrinkle 
removers," while apparently performing this 
office, are guilty of another, that of producing 
an unsightly growth of hair upon the face. The 
average woman, we are sure, if given the choice 
between hair and wrinkles, will always prefer 
the latter. 

THE MASSEUSE 

This is a highly remunerative business, and 
one in which the masseuse who understands her 
work, and whose treatments are followed by good 
results, finds no difficulty in quickly establishing 
herself. But it requires health and strength, as 
well as skill and intelligence, and a delicate 
woman should not attempt it, for not only is it 
too great a drain upon her strength, but the fact 
is now well known that massage from a person 
not in good health herself is a severe drain upon 
the vitality of the patient and does more harm 
than good. 

Facial Massage 

A recent newspaper article says that this is 
now common among young girls as well as the 
older women, many debutantes taking advantage 
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of this means of freshening their beauty and 
removing the fagged and strained expression due 
to late hours and the rush of many engagements. 
The experts in this line usually charge prices 
beyond the moderate means of the average 
woman. The latter, however, is just as anxious 
to look beautiful as her more favored sister, and 
household duties or professional work make as 
severe an inroad upon her beauty as the gay life 
of the other — more so, perhaps, for she lacks the 
enjoyment which is every woman's right, and 
too little pleasure is quite as wearying to the 
flesh as too much. 

•Many of these women would be glad to engage 
some clever girl of refinement, who is thoroughly 
trained in her profession, to come to them once 
or twice a week for this purpose, if her prices 
were within their means and her skill assured. 
Massage given by one who does not understand 
it does more harm than good, and most women 
who would be likely to engage a masseuse have 
taken at least a few treatments and know some- 
thing of the methods; so here, also, it is neces- 
sary to take a good course and become thor- 
oughly proficient under one competent to give 
such instruction, before attempting to build up a 
business by practicing on your patients. There 
would not be the unpleasant publicity of an im- 
provement parlor for the girl who, through per- 
sonal canvassing or letters, establishes a clientele 
among a number of pleasant, kindly women. She 
would call at their houses as a physician or a 
trained nurse might, and in all probability would 
be the more eagerly welcomed. No really nice 
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woman thinks any the less of another woman 
for doing whatever work she finds to do, and 
can do, so long as the work itself is honest and 
the worker sincere and conscientious. And all 
women are grateful to the one who enhances 
their beauty and keeps them young and charm- 
ing. 

Body Massage 

There are many overworked, overtired and 
underdeveloped women, whose frail physique 
and lack of strength makes life a burden which 
sometimes becomes insupportable. There are 
many other women who, by living at too high 
a tension and attempting too much for their time 
and strength, come dangerously near a nervous 
collapse. For these, nothing is better than body 
massage two or three times a week, given by an 
expert. Nothing so quickly and so permanently 
restores strained nerves and develops weak 
muscles. But here, also, the experts charge 
prices out of the reach of the very women who 
need the massage the most. Many a tired busi- 
ness girl or exhausted housekeeper, who has been 
forced to give up and rest for a while, could have 
kept at her post if strengthened and refreshed 
by a masseuse. A masseuse is a luxury of the 
rich woman which those less fortunate may only 
long for in vain, but there is no reason why it 
should be so. Many girls undertake much less 
pleasant work, and work entailing longer hours, 
greater strain and lower salaries than they could 
command by treating in this way a certain 
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number of women who could pay moderate 
prices. Body massage, of course, requires great 
strength in the arms, and only a strong, healthy 
girl should take up the work. Several women 
who have taken it up charge $1, $1.50 or $2 for 
an hour's treatment. Three patients a day might 
be all she could treat at first until her strength 
and endurance grew with practice. It takes great 
strength, for only the deep massage is really 
beneficial in most cases. But even with only 
three patients a day at a minimum price of $1 
(for I would not advise any girl to charge less 
than this), she will make more than many other 
girls in what may be considered more ambitious 
lines of work; no work is better or greater than 
that which restores to new health and vigor some 
tired, fainting, struggling woman, handicapped 
by a frail physique and many responsibilities. 

By adding a few patients in facial massage, 
the masseuse would be able to add largely to 
her income and relieve the strain of the other 
work. The advantage of the masseuse who gives 
body massage is that, if she has taken a 
good course, understands her business and has 
good credentials, she can, by a canvass of the 
physicians, secure many patients in this way. 
Every physician carries in his address book a 
list of those thoroughly trained to give body 
massage, and is always glad to add to it names 
of which he feels sure. It would be well first to 
consult a good physician as to the best course 
to study, as here, as well as everywhere else, 
new discoveries and new methods are constantly 
being developed. 
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MANICURING 

This course also could be profitably added by 
the girl who wishes to secure a certain number 
of patrons to treat at their homes. A comfort- 
able living may be made in it alone, but success 
comes more quickly always in lines where the 
competition is not so keen, and which tend to 
the preservation or enhancement of a woman's 
beauty. 

Many girls well grounded in these courses, or 
any one of them, have been able to secure a 
summer at the mountains or the shore by treat- 
ing the cottagers or hotel guests. 

It often happens that the skilled manicurist is 
so well patronized that she has no time for other 
branches of work for the person, neither has she 
time to go to the homes of her patrons, but has 
her own dainty and well-appointed office. 

SCALP TREATMENT, SHAMPOOING AND 

HAIR DRESSING 

This is another line of work in which there is 
always "room at the top." Like the manicuring, 
it may be done either at the home of the patients 
or at the rooms of the expert, according to con- 
venience and preference. 

There are, perhaps, more women in America 
than in any other country in the world who suffer 
from premature grayness, or early thinning of 
the hair. Indeed, we have heard it asserted by 
a hair dresser of wide experience, both in this 
and other countries, that premature grayness is 
seldom found outside of America, but here it is 
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becoming more general each year. The causes 
for this are the extreme dryness of the climate 
and the nervous tension at which most women 
in America hold themselves. He said he found 
women worse than men, although it was increas- 
ing with them. He declared that it was not un- 
usual to find gray hairs in the heads of many 
young women still in their twenties; and once he 
had found several in the head of a child nine years 
old. While the woman to whom the years bring 
gray hairs can view them with fortitude, if not 
pleasure, there is perhaps no other blemish of 
her personal appearance which grieves a young 
woman more than this; and more than one has 
told me how unhappy it has made her, and how 
much misunderstanding it has caused among 
friends and acquaintances as to her age. If the 
woman has dark eyes and brows and a brilliant 
color, the white or prematurely gray hair is a 
crown of glory which adds to instead of detract- 
ing from her appearance. But this is not the case 
with the blue-eyed woman of fair coloring. Such 
a handicap not only makes her look years older, 
but is extremely unbecoming as well. There are 
thousands of these women who, realizing the 
danger of dyes, and who are opposed to them 
as well, are anxious to have their hair carefully 
taken care of by an expert ; for in this case, more 
than in any other, "an ounce of prevention is 
worth a pound of cure," and indeed there is no 
safe cure. Perhaps the only thine: which may 
be used without any fear of harmful effects, but 
on the contrary the pleasant knowledge that it 
is a tonic as well, is sage tea with salt, which 
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darkens the hair, and is, therefore, tabooed to 
blondes. But better than this is the attention of 
a careful and conscientious expert who, by mas- 
saging the scalp regularly with a good tonic, 
brushing it properly and shampooing it as it 
should be shampooed, keeps the hair in excellent 
condition and prevents the further graying of the 
hair. After several months of this care, the girl 
with prematurely gray hair may tuck the ob- 
noxious locks carefully under the glossy brown 
ones, which the expert's care has put in such 
perfect condition. One young woman of refine- 
ment and skill in this line has built up a good 
custom among desirable patrons, upon each of 
whom she calls once every week and spends an 
hour in massaging and brushing the hair, or 
shampooing it when necessary. She takes a deep 
personal interest in each head of hair under her 
care and finds it a pleasure as well as a good ad- 
vertisement to see the thin locks grow thicker 
and the dull and faded looking hair become glossy 
and lustrous. Each of her customers is a better 
advertisement than the most clever circular or 
the most highly endorsed letter, and as each is 
grateful for the improvement and the conscien- 
tious care given her she loses no opportunity to 
recommend her young hair dresser in glowing 
terms. 

CARE OF THE FEET 

Very little is done for our feet, those willing 
and hard-worked servants ; yet their troubles are 
almost innumerable. Corns, bunions, rheumatic 
gout, plain rheumatism, swollen feet and burn- 
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ing feet, how much we hear about them and how 
seldom are remedies for them quoted. We re- 
member at one time sitting through the call of 
one refined and cultured lady upon another, and 
the burden of their talk was about their suffering 
feet. As we were departing the hostess said, 
"Well, come again, Mrs. R., and perhaps next 
time we can find something to talk about besides 
our feet." How gladly would either of those 
women have paid a good price for some sort of 
treatment which would give ease and comfort to 
these overworked members. The girl or woman 
who can invent or discover a medicinal lotion or 
a skillful treatment which will bring relief along 
this quarter will confer a blessing upon humanity 
and at the same time carry a well-filled purse. 
It is true that there are many so-called "foot 
powders," but we have never yet heard of any 
which seem to fully carry out their promises. 



PREPARATIONS FOR THE TEETH 

If it were possible to obtain from a reliable dentist 
a recipe for a good tooth powder, which might be 
prepared at home, the ingredients being bought 
wholesale, in large quantities, considerable money 
might be made from the sale of this, providing it 
were properly advertised among one's friends and 
neighbors. A good tooth wash might also be pre- 
pared in a similar manner, and be put up in bottles 
of two sizes, to sell for, say 25 and 50 cents. Of 
course it would be important to have reliable recipes 
to start with, to buy ingredients of the best quality, 
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and to use great care in the mixing and putting up 
of the products. 



CHAPTER IV 

WEDDINGS AS A SOURCE OF 

REVENUE 

In all the wedding cake, 

Hope is the sweetest of the plums. 

— Douglas Jerrold. 

ARRANGING THE WEDDING VEIL 

A recent magazine article relates the experience 
of a clever girl who has built up a prosperous busi- 
ness in this new and fascinating field. While the 
wedding veil is perhaps the most important acces- 
sory of the bride, and while perhaps more time 
and thought are spent on its selection than any- 
thing else, few people seem to realize the fact 
that its arrangement should be trusted only to 
the trained hands of the skilled artist. In no 
other part of the bridal costume are unskilled 
hands deemed competent to work but in this, 
the most conspicuous and the most exquisite de- 
tail, whose careless and unbecoming arrangement 
may not only mar the bride's personal beauty, 
but ruin the whole effect of the bridal gown as 
well. Miss Beatrice DeForrest Allien, the girl 
who has originated this new work for women, 
has, of course, a natural talent for designing, 
which has been developed by an art course and 
professional experience in designing for fashion- 
able modistes. 

51 
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Miss Allien first has an interview with the 
bride, during which, with the eye of an artist, 
she carefully studies the contour of her face, her 
expression, her coloring, her figure and carriage. 
In this interview she learns also the preferences 
of the bride in the matter of materials and 
wreaths, and a decision is reached in their selec- 
tion. An appointment at Miss Allien's studio is 
then made, where the bride comes to have the 
veil tried on. After this it is carefully packed, 
and all the anxious family have to do when the 
all-important moment arrives is to pin the veil 
on, its elaborate folds and dainty floral wreath all 
being carefully secured in place. 

Miss Allien is prepared to supply wreaths of 
orange blossoms, cherry blossoms, lilies of the 
valley, small roses, tiny pearls, etc., and in her 
selection is guided by that most important but 
how often forgotten consideration, the most be- 
coming. Her cherry blossom wreaths are the 
most popular, and these she imports from Austria, 
She has now many assistants under her, though 
the important part of the work she attends to 
herself. The girl in the small town could follow 
with profit this clever girl's idea in a more mod- 
est way. The bride will never live who does not 
desire to look her best on this the most impor- 
tant occasion of her life, and one is seldom found 
who is not willing to go to an extra expense if 
convinced it will result in an enhancement of 
her beauty or add greater charm to her bridal 
costume. Once convinced of the artist's skill, and 
shown what could be accomplished in this line 
by trained hands over the ineffective work of the 
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unskilled, she would be only too glad to avail 
herself of this new way of being made more 
beautiful at her wedding. Success with the first 
customer would bring other orders, not only from 
the home town, but from the surrounding coun- 
try, from which doubtless many of the wedding 
guests had come. The country artist could start 
very modestly with a few dainty veils and floral 
wreaths of the most popular design, orange blos- 
soms, cherry blossoms and lilies of the valley per- 
haps being the most generally selected. This 
would be a good suggestion for the milliner or 
dressmaker to take up as a side issue, though 
Miss Allien has already proved what may be done 
with it alone. 

Circulars, which should be particularly dainty, 
personal letters or a house-to-house canvass in 
horse and buggy through the surrounding coun- 
try, with a few dainty sample veils, should result 
in many orders. 

THE $1000 BRIDAL CAKE— AND SUGGES- 
TIONS FOR SUCCESS IN THIS LINE 
IN A MORE MODEST WAY 

In the same magazine appears an article on 
"The Wealthy Bride's Cake," stating how one 
woman, once wealthy herself, has now built up 
an enormous business among New York's smart 
folk as "maker of wedding cakes extraordinary." 
She now has a large force of workers under her 
and skilled artists in sugar and bisque ornamenta- 
tion from the Continent. Mrs. Brown's cakes are 
dreams of frosted beauty, monuments of sugared 
fairyland and illuminated gardens of orange 
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blossoms, lilies of the valley and cherry blossoms 
in which bisque doves, Dresden Cupids and shell- 
embowered Venuses disport. The cake itself is 
said to possess an ambrosial flavor nowhere else 
equaled. This enterprising woman recently 
executed an order for a one-thousand-dollar 
wedding cake. 

Here also success in a smaller way might be 
gained by the clever, energetic girl of the small 
town who possessed the requisite skill as a cake 
baker and also original and artistic ideas. It 
would be necessary to learn something of the 
work of ornamental frosting, which is an essen- 
tial feature of every bridal cake. Then her own 
clever ideas, as well as the use of those mechan- 
ical devices for the ornamentation of such cakes, 
such as tiny slippers, marriage bells and small 
Cupids and doves, should result in a bridal cake 
of such frosted beauty and dainty design that it 
would be sure to attract custom. If it is im- 
possible for her to secure these small and inex- 
pensive favors in her town and she has no city 
friends, any department store will give her the 
address of a professional shopper, who will cheer- 
fully execute her commissions. These shoppers 
are usually paid by the stores. 

A pretty way to advertise this work would be 
tiny wedding cake boxes sent out with samples 
of the cake. While it would not be possible to 
give any idea of their ornamentation, but simply 
of the excellence of the cake, these could be ac- 
companied by letters of explanation which could 
dwell on the other features of the cake. Tiny 
pill boxes covered with white satin and tied with 
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tiny bows of orange ribbon could be used for the 
samples. 

INDIVIDUAL BOXES FOR WEDDING 

CAKE 

These are often a costly and elaborate feature 
of a big wedding, and no wedding is complete 
without them. The girl who advertises to supply 
these boxes in any number ordered at reasonable 
charges and who brings before her public lovely 
and artistic samples of her work should have 
little trouble in building up a business in this 
line alone. If the demand in the small town 
where she lives or the adjacent towns are not 
large enough to keep her supplied with orders, 
occasional trips to the city and visits to the art 
stores, jewelers, confectioners and big department 
stores would surely result in work, perhaps one 
store alone giving her orders enough to keep her 
busy. 

Very beautiful and inexpensive boxes could be 
made by covering small pasteboard boxes in a 
soft silk, satin or grass cloth in delicate shades 
of silver and blush pink, pale blue, violet and 
white and gold. If the girl were able to decorate 
these with tiny scenes in water color or hand- 
painted Cupids, orange blossom wreaths or a 
lovely bride, they would command a higher price. 
But the girl without this talent could turn out 
very lovely boxes in the grass cloth and satin or 
covered by the water color paper, with a pair of 
diminutive slippers, marriage bells or a tiny 
Cupid tied on the box with a bow of orange 
ribbon. 
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These boxes could also be made of the burnt 
wood, hammered brass or wire work, care being 
taken to ornament them with as delicate and 
suggestively bridal colors as possible. 

For advertising these wedding boxes the same 
idea could be used as that suggested for sending 
out samples of the wedding cake, in this case 
especial care being taken to send out the tiny 
pill boxes in as dainty and elaborate designs as 
possible. 

SENDING OUT THE INVITATIONS 

This is another line by which many a woman 
has added to her income, her first patron 
bringing her other customers. These are ad- 
dressed by hand from a list given her and are 
usually done at the house of the bride. 

WEDDING MANAGER 

A few women of the requisite ability in this 
line have succeeded by taking entire charge of 
a wedding, ordering the flowers, planning the 
reception, the wedding breakfast, arranging the 
rooms and attending to the many details of all 
weddings, whether large or small. 

THE PROFESSIONAL PACKER 

While this is an occupation peculiar to Paris, 
there is no reason why it could not be made suc- 
cessful here. The trousseau of the bride and the 
wedding gifts offer an excellent field for the 
professional packer, but to succeed in it she must 
not only possess the gift of packing dainty and 
elaborate gowns so that they will not crush, but 
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must be equally expert in packing china and 
silver and all the small and easily crushed and 
breakable gifts. The professional packer must 
have the highest personal references as well as 
those testifying to her skill as a packer. She 
calls at the house of her patron and has entire 
charge of all the articles to be packed, with per- 
haps a maid to assist her. 

There are many women who are able to pack 
their own things with such exquisite care and 
neatness that the most delicate ones reach their 
journey's end in the same condition in which 
they started upon it, and such a woman if ener- 
getic in soliciting orders should be able to make 
this accomplishment a profitable one. Even 
where the bride's immediate family understand 
the great art of packing they are often so worn 
out with overwork and excitement that the re- 
lief of having the bride's packing taken out of 
their hands is a most welcome one. 

PLACE-CARDS FOR THE WEDDING 

BREAKFAST 

Not long ago a young woman, with some artistic 
ability, made a set of hand-painted place-cards, to be 
used at the wedding breakfast of one of her friends. 
The cards were decorated with dainty designs, show- 
ing orange blossoms, wedding bells, turtle doves, the 
wedding cake, the wedding ring, cupids, the bridal 
bouquet, the bride's slipper filled with flowers, etc., 
many of the cards being cut out at the side to con- 
form to the design. They were so much admired by 
all who saw them that they brought the originator 
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several orders, and now she has them on sale in all 
the better class stationery and department stores of 
her city. She has also designed attractive place-cards 
for other special occasions. 



CHAPTER V 
AGENCIES 

To things of sale, a seller's praise belongs. 
— Shakespeare. 

THE PATENT AGENT 

This is a line open to both men and women. 
The many women inventors who are now in the 
field make the employment of women patent 
agents particularly desirable. 

This is most interesting and instructive work 
for the agents themselves, minus the annoyances 
and publicity attendant upon other branches of 
the agency business. 

The patent agent starting out in a small way 
disposes of his wares in much the same manner 
as does the traveling salesman. He carries his 
patents with him in his bag, also the models of 
the articles which he wishes to sell. He must 
thoroughly understand the working of the same, 
and be able not only to explain the drawings and 
specifications which are often made obscure by 
technical verbiage, but he must also be able to 
silence all adverse criticisms and objections. The 
rate of commissions for this work is from five 
to ten per cent., according to the experience and 
successful work of the patent agent. At least a 
part of this is paid in advance, and it is always 
understood that the agent collects the full com- 
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mission whether or not he succeeds in making a 
sale. The profits of the big business house with 
sub-agencies in every part of the globe are enor- 
mous, their traveling salesman sometimes receiv- 
ing a commission of several thousand dollars on 
the sale of one patent The patent agent must 
have circulars printed stating his or her business, 
the references, the per cent, required, and any 
other data bearing upon the matter; these are 
sent to the patentees whose names are published 
weekly in the United States Patent Gazette. 

BOOK AGENTS 

While this is a calling from which many would 
shrink, and while the book agent must expect to 
meet many disappointments and rebuffs which 
he must learn to receive with good-natured phi- 
losophy, yet it is also a branch of the world's 
work in which many celebrated people have be- 
gun life. It is the universal conclusion of those 
who have engaged therein that there is no other 
occupation which affords so rich an opportunity 
for the study of human nature. Its difficulties 
may be lessened by representing a well-known 
publishing house, by having the right book ; that 
is, one which will appeal to the general reader, 
and also by the agent's possession of a genial, 
impressive, but not aggressive, and insistent 
manner. 

It has become quite the custom for book agents 
to go in companies, each called "a crew," the 
whole thing being in charge of an experienced 
man or woman. This plan might be made one 
of great enjoyment if a large touring car, instead 
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of the railroad train, might be made the means 
of transportation from one town to another. A 
crowd of college boys in charge of an older man, 
or a party of jolly girls chaperoned by an older 
woman thoroughly acquainted with the work, 
might find bookselling anything else but a dull 
and weary routine. There would be the same 
ultimate object, to make money, yet they would 
not take matters too seriously, but would accept 
rebuffs in the same philosophical spirit in which 
they would drink a cup of poor coffee. In this 
way they could tour the southern states in the 
winter and the northern ones in the summer, com- 
bining pleasure and profit. Machines could be 
rented in the country for half the rates charged 
in the city, and a big car, well stocked with pro- 
visions and a camping outfit, could be chartered 
for a sum which, divided among so many, would 
not be hard to meet. Eggs, fresh fruit, rich 
milk and chickens could be bought from the near- 
est farm or village at small cost, or meals taken 
at the farmhouse would add little to the expense 
of the trip. 

The short time in which distances could be cov- 
ered, the novelty of the expedition and of the 
"book agents" among the people whose interest 
you wished to secure, and the spirit of fun and 
rivalry in sales would give a zest and pleasure 
to canvassing which I doubt if it has ever held 
before. 

In each town or suburb the leader of the ex- 
pedition would apportion off the district to be 
covered by each canvasser, and a businesslike 
record kept by her of the sales of each agent. 
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As "copy" to the embryo writer an expedition 
of this kind would prove invaluable. She would 
meet many new types, and peculiarities of diction 
and of dress could be jotted down in her note- 
book for future reference. 

REAL ESTATE 

One of the richest real estate men in New York 
to-day made his fortune from the $300 he invested 
in two town lots. He traveled through the West 
from one town to another, some sixth sense seem- 
ing to tell him the biggest opportunities in real 
estate, and as soon as he had exhausted the pos- 
sibilities within his capital, of one town he went 
to another and more prosperous one, and to-day, 
in offices on Broadway, he is in control of large 
interests and a fortune of several millions. Many 
women have made successful real estate agents. 

INSURANCE 

Insurance offers increasing opportunities to the 
right man working for the right company. The 
usual commissions are from ten to twenty-five 
per cent. Some of the large companies give their 
agents a percentage on premiums lasting as long 
as the policies are good. The general agents re- 
ceive even higher remunerations and very often 
grow wealthy in the business. Nearly all insur- 
ance companies employ women as agents. 

TRAVELING SALESMEN 

Af any of these also are allowed standing com- 
missions on all orders secured by them. This 
means a constantly growing percentage (accord- 
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ing to the effort and ability of the agent in getting 
new orders) on business requiring only this initial 
effort. Women are now largely employed as 
travelers by houses making a specialty of women's 
goods. 

NEWS AGENCY, ETC. 

This is a pleasant business for women, although 
the profits are so small that she who engages in 
it should manage some other business in connec- 
tion therewith, such as stationery, books, or even 
a circulating library, if she is established in a 
town where there is no good library. Where the 
books are loaned out at two cents a day, and no 
deposit required, they will soon be drawing an 
interest on the price originally paid for them. 

VISITING NEWS AGENCY 

A certain refined and cultured lady suddenly 
found herself confronted with the livelihood prob- 
lem. As she was well past middle life she knew 
that any kind of a "situation" was impossible. 
She had some influential friends on whom she 
could depend for references as to her integrity 
and intelligence. Armed with these, she wrote 
to the publishing department of various maga- 
zines, asking to be appointed their agent, her 
idea being to go from house to house soliciting 
subscribers. Her request was granted, and she 
was also given the right to take subscribers in 
clubs with other publications. In this way no 
one could say that it was more profitable to deal 
with the publishers direct. She was also given 
a guarantee from the different magazines saying 
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that she was a duly accredited agent; this made 
it perfectly safe for strangers to pay money to 
her. In short, she was as much a news agent 
as though she opened a news office displaying 
an ornate sign. She began business in October, 
receiving the first installment of names from her 
pastor. At first a few hours in the morning 
covered the time necessary to devote to the 
business ; kindly people sent her to their friends, 
and she was soon forced to spend nearly all of 
her waking hours at the new business. In the 
second season all renewals came to her, and 
with the new customers constantly added to her 
lists she managed to pick up a very fair liveli- 
hood. Thus, by doing faithfully the only work 
which had presented itself, she had succeeded in 
solving the food and shelter question in a 
moderately agreeable manner. As the different 
magazines had furnished all sample copies, 
receipt and order blanks, her only investment 
in the beginning had been for a lead pencil and 
a memorandum book. 

THE COUNTRY AGENT 

This is a field in which enterprising young men 
or women might make a tentative start during 
their vacation, to which if success rewarded their 
efforts they might give more time. 

Room and board could be obtained very cheaply 
at some old farmhouse or country hotel, and a 
horse and buggy procured for a nominal sum 
every day. To those in delicate health, the coun- 
try air, the good food and rich milk, as well as 
long drives in the early morning, would be fac- 
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tors to better health if not financial success. But 
an agent in the country, with the right articles, 
may sometimes succeed where the town one fails. 

Neckwear, Etc. 

The fancy collars, belts, neckwear and ruch- 
ings, which a girl at all clever with her needle 
can make herself at little expense, or which 
may be bought for practically nothing in the 
big shops in the city and have embellishing 
touches added, would find ready sale among the 
women and girls who are not within easy 
reach of the shops. 

Dress patterns and shirtwaist patterns of em- 
broidered silk or linen is another specialty which 
always sells to advantage. 

Patented Articles 

Small patented articles for use in the kitchen, 
the garden or the dairy will also be easily sold. 

Toilet Articles 

Toilet articles are perhaps among the most pop- 
ular ; fancy soaps, perfumes, powders, etc., would 
find quick sales among the girls of the small 
towns and suburbs. The many fancy articles 
which may be picked up very cheaply in the city 
shops after Christmas time would also be popular, 
and might be bought by many in the country who 
are unable to spare the time or the money for 
a trip to the city, and who could hold them 
until the next winter as holiday gifts. 
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Hat Trimmings 

Trimmings for hats, plumes, velvet bows, 
fancy braids, wings and quills would be a good 
line to carry, having good selling possibilities in 
those sections where it is impossible to procure 
these things in the same materials or styles. 

Waists 

Pretty shirtwaists of linen, crepe or silk, which 
can be made quickly and cheaply, in the popular 
sizes, from 32 to 42, and in the latest designs, 
ought to meet a ready sale. 

ENAMELING 

As this is a somewhat difficult craft to acquire, 
the amateur worker in this method of ornamen- 
tation should have no difficulty in selling her 
wares in the country and in small towns and 
villages. 

Enameling is taught in almost any good arts 
and crafts class or school. Its great difficulty 
lies in the lack of patience and careful pains- 
taking on the part of the amateur worker. The 
method may be briefly described as follows: 
First remove from the surface of the article to 
be enameled, by the use of a paint remover, all 
adhering substances, whether paint or dirt. Fol- 
low this treatment with a careful rubbing with 
pumice stone until the surface is perfectly 
smooth. The first coat of paint is then applied 
as smoothly as possible, and is then allowed to 
stand two days, or until it is perfectly dry. The 
next step in the process is to go over the article 
with a filler; this is a substance made for this 
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purpose, and can be bought at any good paint 
store. When the coat of the filler is thoroughly 
dried, go over it again with the same material, 
filling in all cracks and dents until the surface 
feels perfectly smooth to the touch; then rub it 
down again with the pumice stone, and if there 
is any roughness apply the filler until all uneven 
places are filled. When, after these repeated 
processes, the surface is entirely smooth apply 
the enamel paint. This consists of two parts 
varnish or Japan gold size to one part turpentine 
mixed with lead. When the worker has reached 
a point where she can enamel small articles 
which can be easily carried about, she is ready 
to dispose of her wares, acting as her own agent. 
Articles of personal or household adornment 
would meet with the readiest sale among the 
dwellers in remote places, to whom the novelty 
of the work would doubtless make a strong ap- 
peal. The charges must be moderate, but when 
the worker has acquired some skill a great many 
small articles can be enameled very quickly. 

This same suggestion of acting as agent for 
goods of her own manufacture could be carried 
out by the amateur pyrographer, the brass 
worker, the wire worker and the stenciler. 

LEATHER GOODS 

The pyrographer should find little difficulty in 
disposing of leather belts, purses, card cases, 
table mats and other articles which could be 
easily carried and would meet with favor in any 
section. 
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WIRE ARTICLES 

There are also many small and beautiful decor- 
ative articles which the wire worker who made 
his or her own wares could carry. Very small 
hanging fairy lamps, made in original designs 
and prettily silvered or gilded, would make an 
attractive feature hung about the hanging plants 
of a summer veranda or among the trees at a 
garden party. The agent who could suggest new 
and popular ways for using his wares and prove 
their adaptability to his suggestions would al- 
ways be able in this way to increase his sales. 

BRASS CANDLE SHADES, LAMP SHADES, 

TRAYS, ETC. 

The number of small trifles which may be 
made out of hammered brass and which would 
also prove popular in the farm or small town, 
where there are few, if any, art stores, are legion, 
and may be varied or added to by the originality 
of the craftsman. 

STENCILED ARTICLES 

Stencil work offers a larger field for the ama- 
teur worker and agent. Stenciled curtains would 
be readily purchased by the farmers' wives. 
They are ever admirers of dainty things for the 
home, and having so little time for work of that 
sort there is no doubt a pair could be sold at 
every farmhouse where they are not already sup- 
plied. But do not make the mistake of thinking 
that because the farmer's wife is remote from 
the centers of. trade she will be satisfied with 
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old and unattractive designs; the contrary is 
true, she is often a woman of very captious 
tastes, and if you would win her money you 
must show only the latest and most pleasing 
designs. 

STAMPED GOODS 

A bright young lady who had taught school 
several years found herself one spring in a 
state of nervous exhaustion. The family physi- 
cian ordered a complete change of employment. 
"Something that will take you out-doors," was 
his dictum, given as lightly as though a girl 
could at any time pick up profitable outdoor 
employment. She at once began to formulate 
her simple plan. She was an expert needle- 
woman and had mastered the art of doing the 
stamping for her own embroidery work. She 
made a trip to the nearest city, studied the 
stamped articles in the "art department" of its 
largest store, and then invested a large part of 
her remaining funds in linen, muslin and other 
fashionable fabrics, adding to these a fine assort- 
ment of embroidery silks and cottons. On her 
return home she spent several days stamping 
doilies, centerpieces, dresser scarfs, night gowns, 
collars and all the other accessories which she had 
found on sale in the city. This task completed, 
she set out on Monday morning for a town not 
very far away, where, she had been informed, 
there was no dealer in the line of goods with 
which she had provided herself. She returned 
home on Saturday night with twenty-five dollars 
in her pocketbook, clear from all expenses. Added 
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to this, she had spent a most delightful week. 
"Why," she said to her friends, "I feel as if I 
had been away on a visit; I've met the loveliest 
people and have had the most charming chats 
everywhere." Before she went out again she 
had some cards printed, because so many people 
wanted to send to her for materials, and she at 
once established a depository for fancy work ma- 
terials. Her next trip was made into the country 
with a horse and buggy, and here her harvest 
was quite as great, for although more time was 
required for the disposal of her wares, the re- 
duction of her expenses counterbalanced the 
extra time spent. Many farmers would accept 
no compensation for her meals or for the feed 
of her horse. 

It is perhaps needless to add that she continued 
the work all through the summer, and found her- 
self in the autumn not only with a respectable 
balance at the banker's, but with a renewed stock 
of health and vitality. 

THE DRY GOODS VENDER 

More women might make the experiment orig- 
inated by one bright young girl in Pennsylvania, 
who, through the exercise of her good taste and 
ingenuity, has worked up quite a good trade 
among the families of the farmers in the town- 
ship in which she resides. Every spring and 
fall she visits a dry goods house in the neighbor- 
ing city and buys several dozen dress lengths of 
attractive but inexpensive lawns, ginghams, per- 
cales, etc., or of moderate priced plaids, serges, 
cashmeres, etc., according to the season. Muslin 
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and white lawn are purchased by the piece. She 
then takes a horse and buggy (her father's) and 
drives to the various farms, especially those re- 
mote from any town, and soon disposes of her 
goods at a fair profit. She is able to sell at an 
advance, because in the large city store she can 
buy goods at much lower prices than those at 
which the country housewives could purchase 
the same grades from local dealers; besides, her 
selections are much more attractive than those 
offered by the nearby storekeepers. 

One spring, in addition to the above, she tried 
carrying a line of samples of inexpensive silks, 
for which she took orders. These were for- 
warded to the dry goods house at once, and the 
silks were sent her by mail, or, if a heavy pack- 
age, by express, each customer bearing the cost 
of transportation on her own goods. This 
proved so successful among the women of the 
towns on her route that she has since made it 
a regular feature of her business. 

THE COMMISSION MERCHANT 

One enterprising woman, who had been 
brought up in the country and knew how to 
distinguish good fruit and vegetables, several 
years ago opened a small produce commission 
house, acting as commission merchant for the 
truck farmers of her old neighborhood. The 
produce was shipped to her, and she undertook 
to find purchasers for it at highest market prices 
among the various retail dealers. The farmers 
in each case bore the cost of transportation to 
the commission house and the purchasers at- 
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tended to its removal therefrom, so that, outside 
of her rent, the commission merchant had almost 
no expenses. Her commission was a certain 
percentage of the selling price. She began in a 
small way, but by faithful work she has increased ' 
her business every year until now she has several 
persons working under her. 

The occupation of commission merchant is not 
the most pleasant for a woman, but it is entirely 
respectable, and should be a profitable employ- 
ment for any one with the necessary enterprise 
and courage. 



CHAPTER VI 

INSTRUCTION— CLASSES AND 

PRIVATE 

Schoolmasters will I keep within my house 
Fit to instruct her youth. 

— Shakespeare. 

The number of subjects which are now taught 
to adults in special classes formed for that pur- 
pose is almost innumerable. Any woman pos- 
sessing the teaching faculty ought to be able to 
conduct classes in something. 

We knew a woman who possessed a common 
school education and much natural wit and self- 
assurance. She attended a summer course in a 
university, studying philosophy and psychology, 
and returning to her home city taught classes in 
those two branches for many years. In these 
days of women's clubs, when every woman you 
meet, is taking a course in something with some- 
body, there is a fine opportunity for a woman who 
has specialized in some particular branch, pro- 
vided always that she is a "born," not a "made," 
teacher. 

CLASSES IN LITERATURE AND 

HISTORY 

This sort of instruction is always popular, 
especially in small towns, where there are many 
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people of both sexes who have not attended high 
schools in their earlier years. The history and 
literature of a country could be given in juxta- 
position, and great benefit would result there- 
from. 

CLASSES IN CORRECT ENGLISH 

This is a branch of study greatly needed in all 
parts of the United States, and any woman who 
takes this matter up energetically ought to be 
sure of a good following. She must be sure, 
however, that her own English is beyond re- 
proach. 

TRAVEL CLASSES 

These never fail to attract members, especially 
if the teacher has personally visited the places 
of which she talks; good photographs are also 
essential to perfect success. 

CLASSES ON THE MASTERPIECES 

These are very popular in small towns, where 
little is known of the world's masterpieces in 
art. Copies of these can now be bought at 
so low a price that an excellent idea of the old 
masters and their works can be obtained in a 
dozen evenings. 

PARLIAMENTARY LAW CLASSES 

While the desire for this study is not so wide 
as it is for many other subjects, yet a fair return 
may be obtained from the teaching thereof when 
^ne's reputation becomes established for clear- 

ss in explanation and ability to infuse life into 
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that which is considered by many a dry subject. 
The best method for a beginner is to join a class 
taught by an experienced parliamentarian and 
there learn her manner of presenting the subject. 

SHAKESPEARE CLASSES 

The manner of conducting a class of this kind 
admits of many variations. The qualifications 
are an intense love for and thorough acquaint- 
ance with the immortal bard. The greater the 
originality displayed in the exploitation of this 
almost inexhaustible subject, the more successful 
will the teacher prove. 

CURRENT EVENTS CLASSES 

While not a new idea, a class for the study 
and discussion of current events is always 
popular. It has one advantage over other forms 
of work, and that is that it requires no special 
training on the part of the leader. It does require 
special preparation, however, and no one should 
attempt to conduct such a class who is not will- 
ing to devote ample time between sessions to 
a thorough examination of all questions of the 
day, reading such articles bearing upon them as 
may be found in the better-class newspapers and 
periodicals, looking up references that are 
obscure and other data, and gaining a complete 
understanding of the subjects to be discussed. 

Experience has proven that it is usually best 
to confine each session to the consideration of 
two or three particular topics, preferably an- 
nounced beforehand. Of course, should some 
event of special interest occur between sessions, 
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it should be taken up even though not upon the 
program. It is well for the leader to draw out 
the views and opinions of the various members 
of the class upon each subject considered, before 
she expresses her own or enters into any detailed 
explanations. 

One young woman in Ohio has conducted 
such a class for three consecutive seasons, with 
meetings every Saturday afternoon from October 
1st to May 1st, except during the holidays. With 
classes ranging in number from ten to eighteen, 
at 25 cents per week from each member, she was 
well repaid for the time she devoted to the work. 

CLASSES IN HONITON LACE MAKING 

AND EMBROIDERY 

Women who conduct these classes in small 
towns will need to go from one place to another, 
but in the hands of an energetic young woman, 
who does not mind going about among strangers, 
this business has often been very remunerative. 
It will require a day and a half to pick up the 
members of the class; there will then be four 
afternoons to give to instruction, the charge for 
which is from two to three dollars, according to 
locality. The teacher must be able to display 
some fine samples of her work when soliciting 
for members of the class. 

KINDERGARTEN CLASSES 

A course of six lectures on the fundamental 
idea of kindergarten work, an explanation of the 
different gifts and an exemplification of the finger 
plays given in small towns during the summer 
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season by an experienced kindergartner would no 
doubt be well attended and bring a fair return 
for the time employed. 

PHYSICAL CULTURE CLASSES 

One young woman, blessed by nature with a 
superb physique and a dazzling complexion, took 
a course in physical culture from a good in- 
structor, and found no difficulty at the end of 
the course in organizing a class large enough to 
meet all expenses very comfortably. Every 
woman who saw her was anxious to look like 
her, and as hygiene is the best beauty doctor they 
probably attained, in some measure at least, their 
desires. All teachers of physical culture, of 
course, are not so fortunate and many have 
found success without these natural gifts, but 
through them, no doubt, the young woman of 
whom I speak attained success more quickly. 
But this would be an excellent way for all girls 
and young men forced to spend much time over 
their desks to add strength and grace to their 
own bodies as well as dollars to their bank ac- 
count; and to those who have the money for the 
course, and the ability to teach, I would recom- 
mend it much more strongly than any other plan. 
No woman could go through these exercises 
every day with her classes without gaining a 
fresher, pinker skin, clearer, brighter eyes, and 
a stronger and more vigorous body, ready to meet 
the demands of her own work. 

We once knew a very talented young lady to 
whom nature has been a veritable niggard in 
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the matter of physical attractions. She was 
not satisfied with her work as a successful 
stenographer, but longed for some vocation more 
esthetic. She went to Boston and studied phys- 
ical culture for a year; then she returned to her 
home town and endeavored to establish herself 
as a teacher in that branch. She was no doubt 
well grounded in all the communicable parts of 
the profession, but graceful she could not be; 
therefore, as a teacher of physical culture she 
was foredoomed, and it took but a few months 
to send her back to her desk. Be warned by 
this, and if you have no natural grace do not 
seek to establish yourself as a physical culture 
teacher. 

THE ORTHOPEDIC GYMNASIUM 

Every orthopedic surgeon carries in his ad- 
dress book the name of some physical instructor 
who makes a specialty of exercises and massage 
designed to correct orthopedic defects, particu- 
larly those of children, flat chest, stoop 
shoulders and curvature of the spine being the 
ones generally brought to him for treatment. 
It would not be difficult for any physical culture 
teacher to study the proper methods and ap- 
paratus used in this treatment, and to become 
proficient in the exercises designed for its cor- 
rection. 

The orthopedic gymnasium is now being grad- 
ually introduced in the public schools, and the 
position of instructor might be obtained in such 
a school by the woman who could prove she was 
qualified to fill it. And through the efforts of 
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the instructor with these qualifications in seek- 
ing to obtain such a position there might result 
a more general adoption of these orthopedic gym- 
nasiums, in private as well as in public schools. 
Many of these defects which, through the ignor- 
ance or negligence of parents, are allowed to 
grow into permanent and serious disease might 
be cured if treated in time. One of these gym- 
nasiums has already been fitted up at a small 
expense and introduced in a public school in 
Philadelphia by one of the medical inspectors. 
The apparatus used is very simple, but efficiently 
and practically designed to correct these defects. 

The best way perhaps for an orthopedic in- 
structor to secure such a position in one of the 
public schools would be by interesting the Med- 
ical Inspectors of School Children in that city in 
his object, and securing the introduction of such 
a gymnasium with herself as instructor. 

The idea could be used with profit in the 
private schools, both for girls and boys, where 
very often the beginning of these defects passes 
unnoticed by parents, but is quickly detected by 
the trained medical eye. 

Private patients could be secured for treatment 
through physicians and orthopedic surgeons, if 
the instructor were able to convince them that 
she possessed the proper knowledge and qualifi- 
cations. 

Many pupils might be obtained also through 
advertising and circulars, explaining the purpose 
of the work and the names of the physicians 
endorsing the instructor. As there are few in- 
structors who make a specialty of orthopedic 
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work, or add it to their general course, the 
chances for success would be great. 

THE TEACHER OP A DRAMATIC 

COURSE 

A great many women, club women and society 
women, who have no idea of going on the stage, 
have taken a course in dramatic culture, the 
former to help them as public or after-dinner 
speakers, and the latter for amateur theatricals 
and social reasons. There is no doubt that the 
woman with a well-trained voice and thorough 
control of it is a greater power than the woman 
whose voice has not been trained. A good 
teacher in this line should not make one stagy, 
any more than a really clever actress is stagy 
or artificial ; the greater the art, the more natural 
it appears. A scientific knowledge of the voice 
and its technique and a thorough control of the 
art of using it properly could not fail to add to 
any woman's charm. Such a teacher, by pre- 
senting her course attractively and along these 
lines to the women who would be likely to con- 
sider it seriously, should experience no difficulty 
in organizing classes. But to hold these classes it 
would be necessary for her to possess not only the 
art of teaching, which every woman does not pos- 
sess, but to be well grounded herself in a good 
course. The amateur who takes advantage of 
the natural desire of every woman to improve 
herself in every way possible, and with a small 
smattering of learning attempts to "teach" 
something which she does not understand her- 
self, is bound not only to fail in her first attempt, 
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but to find it difficult to succeed in future efforts. 
A little more time and money spent in thor- 
oughly learning her subject and preparing hen 
self to present it in a way to bring her pupils 
to the highest development along the lines she 
claims, means future leisure and capital for her- 
self. Most women with money are willing to 
be generous to those who really help them and 
honestly do what they claim to do, but few of 
these women are easily fooled, or long fooled, 
and if they are, they never forget it. How- 
ever small your particular line or the work you 
select, too much stress cannot be laid upon the 
importance of knowing it from A to Z; no one 
succeeds who starts out with the expectation of 
being paid for something she does not give or 
does not do, nor does such a one deserve success. 

THE CONVERSATIONAL AND DINNER- 
SPEECH CLASS 

A brilliant newspaper woman, who was a 
graceful and witty after-dinner speaker, made 
this gift a source of revenue by organizing 
classes and teaching her pupils the secret of her 
art. While few of us are called upon to make 
speeches, and fewer of us can, no one would 
scorn the reputation of being a witty and amus- 
ing talker. The woman with the necessary 
qualifications for teaching this art, the woman 
who has the poise and the charm, as well as 
much tact and sympathy, the woman who can 
make you laugh over a stupid story as well as 
a clever one, would be the woman to teach this 
art ; that is, in so far as it can be taught. 
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THE HOME DANCING CLASS 

A young girl who possessed the requisite 
grace and knowledge might open, a dancing 
class in her own home, branching out later 
as occasion required. Some one to play the 
piano could be hired for a small sum. We knew 
a young girl who, living in a large city where 
there were already two or three good dancing 
schools, formed classes in the nearby towns and 
had engagements for every night in the week. 
Where one has classes in her own town she has 
the advantage of being able to arrange for pri- 
vate lessons in the morning, children's classes 
in the late afternoon, and for adults of both sexes 
in the evening. 

ART CLASSES 

The young artist might find classes more 
profitable than pot-boilers until he was in a posi- 
tion where he could do the work for which he 
had studied. Classes in photograph coloring, 
crayon photography, water colors, designs for 
book covers and title pages, designs for wall 
paper, rugs and carpets, charcoal drawing, china 
painting, should all prove popular, and if the 
artist sent out attractive circulars, embodying 
in some original and clever design the nature of 
his work, he should be able to secure enough 
pupils to carry him over all financial difficulties 
until he could establish himself in his work. I 
do not mean that fifteen or twenty pupils would 
present themselves within a few days after the 

'ailing of his circulars, but that he could grad- 
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ually, through hard work and persistent advertis- 
ing, get together this number. 

NATURE CLASSES 

These have often proved profitable as well as 
pleasant. The person conducting a class of this 
kind should have some knowledge of all branches 
of nature study, such as botany, entomology, 
geology and ornithology. The teacher and the 
class usually camp in the woods for a week or 
ten days, where their opportunities for the study 
of wild things will be uninterrupted. A young 
man might take a class of boys, or a woman and 
her husband a class of young girls. Each mem- 
ber of the class should be charged a fixed price 
which would cover all expenses, including tui- 
tion. A man or woman qualified to give this 
sort of instruction need never go begging long 
for boys or girls to join a class of this kind. 

OTHER CLASSES 

There are other classes which may be sug- 
gested as forming a field for the efforts of the 
born teacher — French, German, Spanish, journal- 
ism, short story writing, cooking, dressmaking, 
millinery, stenography, typewriting and china 
painting. Many young women are making a per- 
manent and satisfactory income teaching the 
various subjects here mentioned in towns varying 
from ten to one hundred thousand inhabitants. 

TUTORING 

In all the branches which we have mentioned 
there is always an opportunity for private tutor- 
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ing, and also in the studies for the high school 
and the college. Indeed, in every large city 
there are both men and women who make good 
incomes by tutoring in all branches, from the 
boy or girl in the lower grades who has failed 
in one of the common studies to the young man 
or woman who has been "conditioned" in one of 
the university exams. 

CRITICISING MANUSCRIPTS 

The man or woman who has had some success 
in authorship, and who lives in a large city where 
there are likely to be many budding authors, 
may add to his or her income very materially 
by criticising the manuscripts of these beginners. 
Advertising or circularizing should be resorted 
to, in order that the opportunity for careful criti- 
cism may become known. 

A person undertaking this work should make 
a careful study of current literature, in order to 
inform the "would-bes" of a possible market for 
their work. The successful placing of even one 
manuscript for the tyro would be an excellent 
advertisement, and this could only be accom- 
plished through a thorough knowledge of the 
manuscript market. 

The usual rates for such criticism are for one 
prose manuscript of 5000 words or less, $2. For 
each additional 1000 words, 30 cents. For poems, 
50 cents, when not over 20 lines; 10 cents for 
each additional 8 lines over 20. For book manu- 
scripts special rates are always made, according 
to length. 



CHAPTER VII 

BACK TO THE GROUND 

The first farmer was the first man and all 
historic nobility rests on possession and use of 
land. — Emerson. 

To the tired and overworked man or woman 
of the city, who is losing health in a city office 
and failing to gain much else, the farm offers the 
advantages of fresh air, pure water, wholesome 
food, returning health and new work, as well as 
profitable returns. The novice, however, should 
first study the principles of farming through 
authoritative works on the subject. Several 
interesting books have been written on the 
reclamation of the abandoned farms of New 
England and other States. 

Some of these books have been written by 
women, showing their possibilities in the manage- 
ment of a small farm. Any of these books can 
be obtained at a good library when the line of 
reading desired is mentioned, even though the 
seeker should be unable to give the titles. 

Farming by the amateur, whether man or 
woman, must be confined to the small crops, and 
for these the proper soil is a sandy loam with a 
sandy or gravel sub-soil. This is said by the 
experts to be better than the soil with a clay 
foundation, because it is warmer and drains 
better. The sunnier the location the better, 
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gently sloping land with the southern or eastern 
exposure being preferable. Another great ad- 
vantage is easy access to a good water supply, 
and the right to its free and unlimited use. 

When it is not possible to secure a location 
with these natural advantages, then the would-be 
farmer must make himself or herself thoroughly 
familiar with the subject of land drainage and 
cultivation of the soil before laying out the crop. 
While much of this knowledge can be learned by 
practical experience only, there are certain funda- 
mental facts which must be understood before 
results may be obtained. 

Beware, therefore, of rushing into farming 
with the self-assurance that as long as the title 
deed is in the pocket nothing else is necessary. 

Preparing the soil for the crops is one of the 
most important steps in farming, as it is impos- 
sible to get a good crop out of a poor soil, or 
what is the same thing, a soil which has not 
been put in a proper condition for planting. 

Planning the crops is a subject which should 
receive careful attention, and one expert gar- 
dener recommends planning the garden first on 
paper and mapping out the arrangement of the 
crops for the next summer. This requires a thor- 
ough knowledge of crop rotation. 

The subject of drainage alone is a complicated 
one, requiring expert knowledge, and some book 
on the subject should be thoroughly mastered 
before the amateur attempts to lay out a system 
of drains. The advice and assistance of a good 
gardener should also be sought before anything 
is attempted. An excellent book on this subject 
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is "Draining for Profit and Draining for Health," 
by George E. Waring, Jr. 

Among the money-making opportunities of the 
farm may be mentioned the marketing of vege- 
tables, herbs, berries and other fruits; the sale of 
flowers, flower seeds and bulbs to retail dealers; 
the products of the dairy ; poultry raising ; bees ; 
stock breeding; arbor culture and landscape 
gardening. 

Very often careful attention to the raising and 
marketing of one product will bring in substantial 
returns. 

SEED RAISING 

This in itself may be made to bring in excellent 
profits after the gardener has established a repu- 
tation for his seeds. While many cheap varieties 
may be procured through dealers, the gardener 
who is known to send in superior seeds, the very 
best of the season's stock, can always command 
good prices. Several dealers who have already 
established such a reputation for their seeds 
distinguish them in name from the ordinary 
varieties. 

SWEET CORN 

This crop is the quickest of all to respond to 
the proper methods of cultivation and yields the 
largest returns. It requires a porous sub-soil, 
the loam light, sandy and gravelly, which should 
be rich and well worked. 

There are many varieties of this crop, one of 
the earliest of which is the well-known Extra 
Early Crosby. This is planted about the first of 
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May, and if conditions are favorable should be 
ready for market by the middle of July. 

At this time the market is not yet flooded with 
the crop and it commands higher prices. The 
returns from one acre would be anywhere from 
$300 to $350. Another variety, the Early Crosby, 
a little later, is also a favorite with gardeners. 

A standard variety of splendid quality and 
which yields rich returns is the Concord Bears- 
foot. Other crops are Early Red Cory and White 
Cob Cory (which yield well, but are not so good 
in quality as some other varieties), Quincy Mar- 
ket (a little later than these two, but of better 
quality) and Potter's Excelsior, one of the old 
varieties, but still very popular. 

CORN SALAD 

There is a large demand in the New York 
market for corn salad (Valerianella oiltoria), an 
odd vegetable, which is used only as a salad. 
While it has often been raised with corn, latest 
opinions have decided it is best to plant the 
crop alone, ft should be sown in the spring as 
soon as it is possible to work the ground, and, 
under favoring conditions, the crop is ready for 
use two months later. 

CRESS 

This is a little like the corn salad, and the 
methods of culture are extremely simple. 

CUCUMBERS 

This crop is more largely cultivated under 
glass, but whether grown out of doors or in 
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greenhouses, it is an extremely tender plant and 
requires great care. The vines are often grown 
in lettuce beds, but this method is not so good 
as making a fresh bed. The crop yields quickly 
and largely, particularly when grown under glass. 
By the latter method cucumbers may be grown 
during any season. The profits from the sale of 
this crop are good, prices being higher for cu- 
cumbers in March than in April or May. 

In many of the States of the Middle West, this 
vegetable is grown in large quantities for the 
pickle factories. In many localities it is not 
unusual to see ten-acre fields in which the sole 
crop is cucumbers. Men, boys and women are 
employed to gather the crop. The field is gone 
over each day and cucumbers of a certain size 
only are picked. Sometimes the pickers are paid 
by the bushel, when very fair wages can be made. 
A certain farmer's wife with her own hands 
planted a small field with cucumbers, which she 
and her children gathered, realizing sufficient 
returns to buy their fall clothing. The pickle 
factories send men out in the spring to visit the 
farmers and contract for a certain number of 
bushels at a fixed price, the only requirement 
being that the cucumbers shall be within certain 
limits as to size. The planting for the pickle 
crop is late, in order to escape the marauding 
cut-worm. 

PEAS 

The profits from these in the North are more 
uncertain than in past years, through the com- 
petition of the Southern growers. There is still, 
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however, a good demand for this crop, which is 
easily cultivated. 

POTATOES 

The culture of these will be successful on all 
soils which contain the proper amount of 
moisture, those of a sandy nature being prefer- 
able. Here, also, there are many new and labor- 
saving devices which do the work better and in 
less time than in the old way. Of potatoes there 
are an almost endless list of varieties, and those 
chosen for planting should be the ones for which 
there is the highest demand in the market. 

RADISHES 

Of late years this has become a more im- 
portant crop, its culture under glass being more 
extensively undertaken, and it yields good 
returns. 

RHUBARB 

A very early crop of rhubarb, which is now 
also grown largely under glass, to insure its 
reaching the market early, will bring good prices, 
which, however, fall quickly later in the season. 

SQUASH 

There is always a large demand in all markets 
for this vegetable, but its culture for the early 
market is impossible in Northern latitudes. Care 
must be taken not to plant it until all danger 
from frost is past. Some of the best early 
varieties are the Summer Crookneck and the 
Bush Scallop, the former being more popular. 
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Other varieties are the Early Prolific Marrow, 
the Bay State, the Turban and the Essex Hybrid. 
Perhaps the Bay State is the very best of them 
all in weight, grain, flavor and the hardness of 
its shell. 

TOMATOES 

This is perhaps the most largely cultivated of 
all the vegetables, is used in more ways and 
always commands a good market. If the culti- 
vation of this vegetable alone were contemplated, 
then a location near some large canning estab- 
lishment would be an advantage worth the extra 
price the land would doubtless command. 

Through the extensive cultivation of this 
vegetable, and the care and experimental culture 
devoted to it, the size and quality of the different 
varieties are being constantly improved. One 
of the new inventions for preventing the vines 
from trailing upon the ground is a portable 
tomato-trellis, which the farmers have found a 
great convenience, and which ripens fruit which 
would otherwise rot on the ground. 

Tomatoes are also cultivated extensively in 
hot-houses, sometimes bringing as much as fifty 
cents a pound. There are, however, few varieties 
which may be forced profitably. 

WATERMELONS 

These require a "warm land" and a sandy soil. 
They are planted about the 15th of May. A 
variety which is extremely productive and also 
very hardy is Black Spanish. Other varieties in 
demand are Mountain Sweet, Kolb's Gem or 
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American Champion and the Iron-Clad. In all 
these the quality is good and they bear trans- 
portation well. 

CANTALOUPES 

These are generally cultivated first under glass 
in the early part of May, being transplanted 
about a month later to the fields. Some of the 
best varieties are the Arlington Nutmeg, an early 
variety, the Hackensack, and the Montreal 
Market, the king of them all in size and quality, 
commanding high prices. 

HORSERADISH 

Is a very lucrative crop. This may be planted 
to permit of the planting of spinach and beets 
with it, which increases the profits and helps 
utilize every bit of space on the small farm. 
Horseradish is usually packed in barrels, weigh- 
ing about a hundred pounds each, and selling 
for from five to six dollars a barrel. 

We once knew a young farmer and his wife 
who, on taking possession of a new farm, found 
a large portion of the "garden spot" overgrown 
with a crop of horseradish. "I'll plow that up 
next spring and plant it to potatoes," said the 
farmer. His wife made no reply ; she was doing 
some thinking. The next time that they started 
for the city, five miles away, she deposited very 
carefully in the back of the buggy a small basket. 
Her husband, thinking it was her weekly dole 
of eggs, asked no questions. On the homeward 
journey she proudly showed him a two-dollar bill. 

"Why," said he, "I didn't suppose you would 
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have that much to-day, for I knew the hens 
hadn't been doing very well lately." 

"This is my horseradish money, and it is to be 
laid aside toward the material for a new kitchen." 
Her husband was silent with surprise. She then 
explained: "I grated it, put it up in good 
vinegar, using the tumblers which I have been 
buying filled with jellies when we lived in the 
city. I went from door to door with my wares, 
offering the horseradish at ten cents a glass, or 
three for a quarter, which is a little better than 
they can do in the stores, and I was all sold out 
before I had gone three blocks." She persisted 
in her plans, and before spring came the new 
kitchen was a reality. The money from the 
horseradish bought the material, and her hus- 
band, who was a carpenter, did the rest. 

Which proves that no crop from the generous 
ground is too insignificant to yield returns, if 
properly managed. 

THE WOMAN WITH A SMALL GARDEN 

OR YARD 

Much may be done by the woman with the 
small garden or back yard. Corn, beans, toma- 
toes, asparagus, carrots, beets, lettuce, turnips, 
squash, spinach and potatoes have all been profit- 
ably and easily cultivated by the woman with a 
small patch of ground. 

Among the fruits she will find profitable and 
possible of cultivation may be mentioned rasp- 
berries, strawberries, quinces and currants, the 
latter not being deemed of sufficient importance 
to be cultivated by the big gardeners; but the 
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small gardener can always find a market for 
them. 

Strawberries 

Even in the small patch of ground it is better 
to cultivate only a superior berry, which, by the 
price it commands, will pay for the time and 
care spent on it. The beds should.be covered 
by a sash at least, and in cold weather an addi- 
tional protection given by a layer of straw. 
Strawberries always require a rich soil, but it 
need not be deeper than six or eight inches. A 
long, narrow strip of ground under good cultiva- 
tion, and with the runners transplanted from the 
pots at a short and even distance apart as early 
as January, will give a rich yield by April, if 
properly cared for and protected from the cold. 
Thus forced under glass and ready for the early 
market, they command fancy prices. 

Quinces 

These, cultivated with an eye to future pre- 
serving, for marmalades, jellies and crystallized 
quinces, to be sold to the local grocers or offered 
to the large stores of the nearest town or city, 
may also be found financially worth while. The 
quince is easy of cultivation for a woman, 
because of the manner in which it grows, being 
really more a bush than a tree. The shrub of 
the quince is also a very decorative one, and will 
add to the charm of the small garden. Its blos- 
som in color is a delicate pink, with soft, velvet 
petals. This fruit responds quickly to culture, 
and while there might not be enough demand 
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for the raw fruit to make its cultivation profit- 
able, the woman who raises it for the purpose 
of preserving it and putting it up in various 
dainty and appetizing ways should receive good 
returns from it, since here she has so few com- 
petitors. 

Currants 

This is another fruit often neglected by the 
big gardener. Currants always find a market, 
and their culture is very easy. Currants are best 
planted in rows, the rows being from eight to 
ten feet apart. Between the rows may be planted 
any crop which is hoed ; and in the rows between 
the currant bushes potatoes or beans may be 
raised. 

Lettuce 

You will always get good returns from the 
cultivation of this crop, which may be grown at 
any season and continuously through them all, 
either by the methods of field-culture in summer 
or under glass in the small home greenhouse in 
winter. Cultivated out of doors, it is very easy 
to raise, requiring much more care under glass, 
particularly through trouble caused by the green 
fly. It is always a profitable crop. 

Onions 

The onion ranks next to lettuce as a crop 
bringing in good profits. They require a rich 
soil, are planted early in the spring, and may be 
pulled for the market by the 15th of June. One 
acre of well-worked and properly planted ground 
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with high-grade seeds may yield a return of from 
$600 to $800, while the expense involved in grow- 
ing is estimated at $300. 

Mushrooms 

If one is willing to give the proper attention 
and time necessary to its cultivation, this is a 
very profitable crop. Mushrooms command ex- 
cellent prices, and there may always be found a 
market for them. There are several books to be 
had explaining their manner of cultivation. 

Asparagus 

Thrives on almost any kind of sandy soil, and 
the plantings last for years. Its greatest dis- 
advantage is that no crop may be expected until 
about the third year from the seed, but after that 
it gives a good crop every year. 

Bulbs and Herbs 

These may be found possible of cultivation 
and to bring in good profits by the woman in 
a small garden. Bulbs will find a ready sale to 
retail dealers, while bunches of parsley, mint, 
etc., to local butchers, grocers and hotel men will 
yield good returns. Some women have found 
this branch of gardening alone to be sufficiently 
profitable to take all their time. 

Herbs require a very rich, free soil. Great 
care should be taken in harvesting, and they 
should not be exposed to the wet. They should 
be cut a short time before they blossom fully and 
dried quickly in the shade. In packing, select 
receptacles which are perfectly dry, pack them 
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closely and keep all air from them. Among the 
most important may be mentioned sage, thyme, 
summer savory, tansy, rosemary, sweet mar- 
joram, caraway, lavender, balm and anise. 
These are all popular as seasoning spices, and 
are easily marketed. 

Early Luff a 

This is a plant which deserves to be much 
better known than it now is. The seed cata- 
logues say that if sown in the open ground in 
any northern State or in Canada, and given the 
same cultivation as is required by cucumbers, it 
will bear and ripen an abundance of fruit before 
frost. Its uses as a decorative vine are well 
known in the Southern States. It is a rapid 
grower, and bears large and showy flowers. Its 
fruit, while not edible, is valuable for this reason : 
When opened there is found inside of it a lace- 
like network of tough fiber, which is most useful 
as dish-cloths, sponges, etc. The seed may be 
bought of any seed dealer for 10 cents the packet, 
and the network from the inside of the fruit 
sells readily to the druggist or fancy store. It is 
often called the dish-cloth vine, although it might 
as well be called the millinery vine, because the 
lacework inside of the fruit has been used to 
trim hats and bonnets. This comes very near 
the realization of every woman's wish, "that hats 
grew on bushes." 

Flowers 

In many small towns and villages, where no 
one has thought it worth while to open a large 
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hothouse, a woman may win an excellent income 
by growing flowers and plants to sell. She can 
begin in a small way by raising plants outdoors 
in the summer. By the time the frosts come she 
will no doubt have enough money accumulated 
to build a small hothouse, and if she have skill 
and energy, and studies her work in all points, 
she will soon have several hothouses under her 
control. This work is particularly adapted to 
women, and one with tastes in that direction 
ought to succeed therein. Sometimes it is well 
to make a specialty of some one flower. It is a 
well-known fact that Mrs. Deland, the author, 
raises remarkably fine jonquils. Every year she 
sells the potted and blooming plants at her home, 
devoting the money received therefrom to her 
favorite charities. 

BEE-KEEPING 

This is a good way to make money, since most 
of the work is done by the bees themselves. It 
has another advantage; it can be carried on in 
connection with other lines of work, as it inter- 
feres with no other calling. At the same time, 
it must not be supposed that the bees need 
neither care nor attention; there are certain 
details which must be attended to if a profit is 
desired. As to the financial returns, one farmer 
declares that his sixty hives of bees, four good- 
sized poultry yards and three acres of straw- 
berries and celery bring him in more than a dairy 
farm of 100 acres, and that the bees' share in 
these profits was very large. It is said that two 
girls in Michigan have fifty swarms of bees, from 
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which they marketed 11,000 pounds of honey, 
receiving for it $3000. 

"But how am I to begin?" asks the girl or 
woman who knows as much about Sanscrit as 
she does about bee-keeping. 

We should advise the novice to begin with 
one hive of bees, then buy or borrow from the 
library a good, practical book on bee-keeping. 
With hives so constructed as to prevent the dis- 
position to swarm, and with an ordinarily good 
location for flowers, one hive should yield 200 
pounds of honey in a season. It is a mistake, 
however, to keep a large number of hives in a 
spot where flowers are scarce. This is the part 
of the work which amateurs often overlook. If 
proper means are used to give plenty of room 
for the whole colony early in the season there 
will be no swarming, and this is one of the 
greatest bugbears of bee-keeping. They are very 
fastidious insects, however, and one must be 
careful about their surroundings. They do not 
like to be where the sun strikes the hive directly, 
so give them a shady spot on a hillock, if pos- 
sible, and good returns will be forthcoming. It 
is a far more serious business to winter bees 
than to summer them, and expert advice on this 
point should be carefully studied by the amateur. 

THE DAIRY 

Perhaps no other farm product offers so many 
opportunities for being presented in a tempting 
way and made into a thing of beauty as a print 
of golden butter. The clever woman who wishes 
to attract custom at once, without waiting for it 
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to come to her slowly, may originate her own 
designs and have them made into a stamp. One 
good way to secure custom would be to make a 
large number of tiny prints, stamped with a 
miniature design, and deliver 'them as samples 
to the large hotels, summer cottages, grocers 
and others whose trade she desired. A much 
cheaper way, and one which might prove quite 
as efficacious, would be to buy one of the little 
butter paddles with which tiny pats of butter are 
prepared for the table and use it in turning out 
samples. Small sample bottles of rich cream and 
milk might be passed around in the same manner. 

In selling dairy products, one must remember 
this is a field where there is much competition, 
and there is room "at the top" only. The one 
cardinal principle of good cream, milk and butter 
is absolute cleanliness, and this principle must 
never be lost sight of for a moment. 

The Taylor Butter Pan is a recent invention 
which has reduced the labor of butter-making to 
the minimum. Three hours will convert a quart 
of cream to a pound or a pound and a half of 
butter. The invention consists of the pan, the 
absorbing fabric and the separating pads. The 
absorbing fabric is placed in the pan and the 
separating pad then fastened securely to the 
four sides of the pan with wire clips. The 
cream, which musf be rich, pure cream and have 
stood for eight or ten hours, is poured slowly on 
the separating pad, and evenly distributed over 
it. The pan is then put in a cool place. In three 
hours the butter is ready to serve, butter whose 
purity, fragrance and sweetness of flavor makes 
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it much superior to that made by the old process. 
This invention would seem to make it possible 
for any woman having a few cows in the pasture 
to build up a lucrative business in butter-making. 

POULTRY RAISING 

Enormous fortune's have been made through 
this means — in the poultry circular — which not 
only counts its chickens before they are hatched, 
but sells them for you at incredibly high prices. 

The poultry business does bring in good 
profits, and sometimes they are as high as the 
gentleman who makes up the poultry circular 
tells you you may expect, but large profits are 
not for the amateur, who generally loses time, 
money and patience through lack of experience 
and the necessary knowledge. 

The hen, as a financial investment, is a some- 
what uncertain and fluctuating factor in the 
money-making possibilities of a farm, the profits 
she brings depending largely upon the skilled 
attention given her by the owner, as well as 
upon her own pedigree and character. The 
average number of eggs laid in a year for each 
hen has been estimated to be a little over eighty ; 
the price of eggs on each hen, $1.15; the value 
of the chickens sold, 68 cents; the gross income 
for each hen being estimated at $1.95. The cost 
of food at 94 cents a hen ; labor, 34 cents ; profit 
over food and cost, $1.01, and the net profit 67 
cents; the amount invested for each hen a year, 
including cost of hen, buildings, etc., $1.81. These 
quotations are from the figures of an expert 
poultry keeper, compiled from the reports of 500 
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contestants who entered their poultry in the 
"American Agriculturist's" contest in 1901, and 
were not confined to one section of the country, 
the reports coming from every part of the United 
States. 

The highest number of eggs laid was from a 
flock of Rose Comb White Leghorns, which 
averaged 247 eggs for 20 hens. 

Contests of poultry keepers, given for the pur- 
pose of discovering the profits in housing 
chickens to get eggs in winter, have been very 
successful and encouraging, an average of &) 
fowls per owner and 42 eggs each, which sold 
for 95 cents, being the result. The cost for food 
averaged 38 cents each, and the profit for each 
fowl was estimated to be 57 cents. 

The factors conducive to the best results are 
said to be the age of the fowls and the methods 
of housing. Flocks comprising both pullets and 
hens or flocks of hens have been found to be less 
successful than flocks of pullets, which give more 
eggs and higher profits. 

The warmth of the poultry house is, of course, 
an important factor necessary for the best results. 

The general average of $1 a year for the cost 
of food for each hen, and $1 profit over feed on 
each hen, are the ones usually given by poultry 
keepers. But this does not mean that the 
amateur who knows nothing about poultry will 
make $3000 a year on 3000 hens. Poultry- 
raising on an extensive scale requires skilled 
labor, which is costly, or poor labor, which is 
even more costly. But the figures which include 
the cost of labor on small flocks of poultry, and 
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which usually mean the attention given by some 
member of the family at odd moments, would 
not apply to large flocks. 

Fancy prices may often be obtained from the 
market for pure-bred poultry, and this perhaps 
is the most profitable investment that can be 
made in the poultry line. An investment of $50 
on a Brahma hen resulted in a profit of $250 in 
a year; and $15 paid for three turkeys in a year 
brought in $300, some of the 120 turkeys result- 
ing being sold for breeding purposes and the rest 
to the market. Turkeys sold for breeding pur- 
poses bring in anywhere from $2 to $5 each, and 
those sold to the market average $1.25 a head. 

The method advocated by the most experi- 
enced poultry keepers for the novice is to begin 
on a small scale, the first year attempting not 
more than 100 hens and one incubator, doubling 
this number, both in hens and incubators, each 
year as the capital, knowledge and practical ex- 
perience of the novice are also augmented. 

There is such a wide diversity of opinion as to 
the care of poultry and the cost of eggs that the 
amateur is confused, and feels quite inclined to 
distrust them all and fall back upon the old, hard 
schoolmaster, Experience. Some poultry keepers 
will tell you there is more in the breed of pullets, 
in regard to the egg-producing qualities, than 
there is in the quality of their food, their housing 
and the care bestowed upon them, while others 
consider the latter more important than the 
breed. 

But some of the essentials to successful 
poultry-raising upon which all authorities agree 
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are in the beginning, capital, improved ma- 
chinery, plenty of ground, proper housing, lots 
of patience, more experience, and in the end — 
capital. That is, capital enough to last to the 
end of an experimental period, for very often 
there isn't any capital in the end, if the amateur 
is depending upon what he expects to make. 
And the branch of poultry work which requires 
all of these essentials and others, too, is agreed 
upon by experts to be broiler-raising. This 
requires more work, more time and more care. 

There have been many improvements of late 
years in incubators and brooders, and with these 
improvements in the machinery resulting in 
better hatches, and with the added experience 
which the poultry keepers have gained in spite 
of dissenting views, broilers at 40 cents a pound 
to-day are as profitable as broilers at 80 cents a 
pound in the days before these advantages. 

The Plymouth Rocks, Wyandottes and Rhode 
Island Reds produce the best broilers. Every 
poultry keeper almost will tell you that a venture 
whose profits depend upon broilers alone is 
seldom safe, and that the broiler farm should 
be run in connection with some other paying 
branch of the farm. The system of "tagging" 
the broilers with the name of the farm and the 
poultry keeper is advocated by the best authori- 
ties as the quickest way of establishing a reputa- 
tion and creating a demand for your poultry. 
And there will not be much money in it unless 
you do gain a reputation for your broilers as 
being the plumpest and juciest and most tender 
on the market. Two of the essentials advised 
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for producing a good broiler are the limited range 
and the very choicest feed. Two pounds is the 
maximum weight of a broiler, and in March the 
market demands a broiler weighing a pound and 
a quarter; in April, the weight should not be 
over a pound and a half; and in May, from one 
and a quarter to two pounds. The best broilers 
are plump, the back broad and the breast full. 
The White Wyandotte is generally considered 
the best breed for broilers. The qualifications 
of the gilt-edged broilers are a deep yellow skin, 
with no pin-feathers, the pea comb small and 
rose-colored, the body short and plump, without 
any feathers and a rich yellow. The plumper the 
broiler, the better the price. 

The broiler sells best in April, bringing also 
very good prices in February and March. After 
April prices go down, and by August there is 
much less demand. In October, November and 
December the broiler market is poor. The weight 
of the spring chicken is from two to four pounds. 

The following extract from "Farm Poultry," 
by Dr. Woods, in regard to the chances of infec- 
tion in drawn and undrawn fowls, is important 
and well worth remembering: 

"In dealing with the market poultry we have 
to deal with many unknown factors. So far as 
I am concerned, I had rather take my chances 
on an undrawn fowl, no matter how poorly 
handled before being killed, than to have a fowl 
that has had the filthy fingers of some person 
unknown (perhaps diseased) scratching about, 
tearing out the entrails, and following up the 
operation with washing out the carcass with not 
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overclean water. The chances of infection from 
such sources are far more numerous than any 
that may exist from the intestinal contents and 
possible osmosis. Again, if the intestines are 
left in, you have the opportunity of learning 
something about the fowl's condition at the time 
it was killed and whether or not it was healthy." 

The following quotation of things to be re- 
membered by the shipper is taken from "Money 
in Broilers and Squabs," by Michael K. Boyer: 

"If possible, never ship poultry in warm, 
damp weather. Don't ship bony, skinny stock 
and expect fat prices. Don't ship dressed poultry 
half-picked, with flesh torn in places, and then 
blame your commission man if his report shows 
sales under the market price. Don't ship to 
every strange house that solicits your consign- 
ment. Look them up first. When a house asks 
you to investigate its references, do so. Often- 
times you will conclude not to ship, and thereby 
save your stuff. Don't ship dressed stock in any 
old box that is handy. It pays to use clean, 
fresh boxes, using care and neatness in packing. 
Frequently the buyer is present when the box 
is opened, and a sale is spoiled because of the 
packing. 

"Don't pack poultry after dressed until all the 
animal heat is out. Don't let some little market 
fluster cause you to change houses. Get a good, 
solid house and stick to it. That keeps the 
commission man interested in retaining your 
trade, and oftentimes he will put you out of a 
hole caused by a glut. Don't fail to carefully 
inspect your shipment before closing the box. 
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Put in the memorandum on your own billhead 
or envelope, showing the count and other data. 
Keep a duplicate yourself, and thereby save much 
annoyance and frequently a loss. Don't chase 
off into a new market with untried people, just 
because of a possible temporary advantage. Nine 
times out of ten you will lose. Keep in touch 
with a good house in several markets, and use 
judgment in shipping to any of them. Don't 
fail to notify your commission house before or 
at the time you ship and give full data, so he 
can know what is coming and can prepare to 
handle it rapidly. On this great point hundreds 
of dollars are lost every week, which would be 
saved if shippers would advise several days 
before shipping, giving the receiver time to 
reply, if advisable, to hold back. 

"Never send fowl to market that has a full 
crop. Remember, dry-picked poultry will stand 
longer shipments. Never pack culls with good 
stock. Keep each in separate lots. The better 
stock will not increase the price of the culls, but 
the effect will be the other way around." 

The instructions for feeding chicks and 
"remedial measures" for their infantile complaints 
read very much like a doctor's history chart of 
the colic and treatment of a very young baby. 
Authorities differ as to the respective merits of 
milk which is scalded and milk which is boiled, 
"pin-head oatmeal which is dry," or coarse corn- 
meal, or no meal at all, but hard-boiled eggs and 
milk. "A change of diet" is frequently advised; 
the "temperature" must always be carefully 
watched. One lady has found "a little black 
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pepper in milk" an excellent curative agent, but 
great care must be exercised that too much is 
not given, or poor chicky might get bilious. 
Another expert advised a light diet of boiled 
rice. One favored chick gets "Johnny cake, 
cracked wheat and corn, plenty of charcoal, grit 
and pure water at all times." But he pays for it 
by being made to go hungry before he is fed 
any grain. The Rx for another is "a little red 
oxide of iron (Venetian red) in drinking water 
for a few days." But all authorities agree that 
drinking water must be cool and fresh and the 
heat properly regulated. 

There appears to be as many varieties in the 
roofs of Chickentown as in those of some flour- 
ishing suburban town. Some poor little chickies 
whose landlord believes in economy have a "roof 
of the heaviest quality tar paper on rough boards, 
coated with a good coal-tar cement." Others 
scratch along under a roof of "ordinary black 
roofing felt." But one prosperous landlord houses 
his chickies under a nicely painted "three- 
ply tarred roofing over a good sheeting." And 
the feathers of these chicks are never wet by 
the rain nor ruffled by the wind. This con- 
siderate gentleman says: "Cheapness in the 
start means unnecessary expense in the end. I 
built a brooder house on the cheap plan to start 
with. It proved a failure, and since then I have 
built it all over. This is where the unnecessary 
expense comes in. When the wind blew strong 
there was no such thing as keeping up the heat. 
A roof that will shed rain won't keep out wind 
unless properly built. It is just as essential to 
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keep out wind in a brooder or chicken house as 
to keep out rain." 

Other chicks are domiciled under roofs of 
Neponset Red Rope, gravel, tin, Swan's Standard 
Roofing and Paroid Roofing, all of which the 
poultry keepers advocating them state they have 
found very satisfactory. Slate and tin are gen- 
erally conceded to last the longest, but are more 
costly. 

To sum up as to the financial side of chicken- 
raising, one writer says: "No one was ever 
known to keep fowls understandingly and say 
that it did not pay. A Pennsylvania farmer sold 
from 30 hens, in one year, eggs and chickens 
amounting to a net profit of $268.94." Another 
writer, telling of a poultry yard on an immense 
scale near Paris, declares that the net profits 
were $175,000 a year. . 

SQUAB RAISING 

Pigeons have hitherto been looked upon as 
mere playthings for half-grown boys or other 
persons fond of pets. The fact is, however, being 
slowly recognized that there is substantial profit 
in young pigeons, or squabs. One writer on this 
subject declares that the principal cause of failure 
in squab-raising is found in the fact that the 
nests are placed on the outside instead of the 
inside of the pigeon loft, therefore the squabs 
perish from being exposed to the rigors of bad 
weather. In the winter the pigeons will feed 
with the poultry. Each pair of pigeons will 
raise on an average eight or nine pairs of young 
ones and these when four weeks old will bring 
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fifty cents a pair. In winter they will bring 
seventy-five cents. Pigeons require very little 
care; their loft should be cleaned out twice a 
year, and this is about all the care necessary in 
raising them. It is said that if the stock known 
as Dutchies is used, which cost $2.50 a pair, the 
squabs will be twice as large as those from other 
stock, and, therefore, will bring more money. 
The maximum weight of the squab broiler is 
three-quarters of a pound, dressed. The best 
months for their sale are January and February. 

DUCK RAISING 

Duck culture is one requiring much study, 
practical knowledge and capital. In an address 
on the subject one authority advises that any- 
one already owning a farm could start securely 
and profitably with $1000 as a capital, which 
would cover all expenses, including two incu- 
bators, a flock of about thirty ducks, a brooder 
house with the necessary heating apparatus, foun- 
tains, board fences, etc. 

He also states that "if only one-half of the 
eggs put in the incubator hatched, and only one- 
half of those hatched lived, there would still be 
enough in it to encourage one to stick to the 
business without taking into account the fertiliz- 
ing value of the vanquished host." 

One expert gives it as his opinion that duck 
culture is a better paying branch of farming than 
onion culture, but from literature on the subject, 
the rules for feeding, housing, mating, heating, 
hatching, killing and preparing for the market, 
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there would, seem, to the laymen at least, to be 
much more labor involved. 

. Mr. Boyer, in "Money in Broilers and Squabs," 
states "that there is more labor attached to duck 
raising than to any other branch of poultry cul- 
ture, but the profits are better when the business 
is once understood." 

Some idea of the duckling's appetite and man- 
ner of approaching his food may be gained from 
the statement of one poultry keeper, who says 
that "a pig at his trough is modest and shy com- 
pared with a young duck." 

GUINEA BROILERS 

There is a steadily increasing demand for 
guinea broilers. The principal reason for this 
is the passage of more stringent game laws. The 
selling price is usually $1 a pair. The weight 
may be anywhere from three-quarters to a pound 
and a half. 

TURKEYS 

These require much care while young, although 
they are small eaters. They are, however, very 
sensitive to cold, and, therefore, bring greater 
success if not hatched out until some time in 
June. They must be fed on soft food for several 
weeks. The old turkeys are great wanderers, 
and if not watched will stray off and never be 
seen again. 

As the time approaches for killing the turkeys 
they must be fed oftener and given a variety of 
feed. It is best to "handle them with gloves," 
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one authority stating that a slight scratch from 
their claws has often resulted seriously. 

Young turkeys are a good investment; they 
eat little, grow rapidly and always bring good 
prices. There is an increasing demand for "tur- 
key broilers," and the market is good in the early 
and late summer for these. They should weigh 
anywhere from three to four pounds. 

Prices for turkeys are graded according to the 
size of the bird, smaller turkeys which are very 
plump and well fed bringing better prices than 
those which are larger but not so fat. 

One of the most important essentials in turkey 
culture is good stock. 

GREEN GOOSE CULTURE 

There are good profits in this branch of poultry 
raising, and one of the reasons, among many 
others, may be due to the fact that there are not 
so many poultry keepers who have taken it up. 

The geese live to "a green old age," producing 
breeders for many years. 

One of the oldest poultry keepers in the busi- 
ness, William Rankin, states that a certain goose 
was killed at the advanced age of 101 years by 
the kick of a horse. At this time she had laid 
fifteen eggs and was sitting on them when the 
horse came too near her nest. The goose, fear- 
ing an attack, rushed at him, seized him by the 
tail, and was instantly killed by a kick. 

A large goose trade is done among the He- 
brews, who use the goose oil instead of lard, one 
man in Kentucky having a goose farm which 
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every year fattens 20,000 geese for the Hebrews 
of New York. 

Among many foreigners, particularly the Poles, 
Bavarians, Germans, Bohemians and Hungarians, 
the holiday fowl is the goose. 

The holiday season, of course, offers the best 
market for geese, the demand at other times 
fluctuating. At this time of the year a goose 
which is plump, young, tender and well dressed 
will always bring a good price. The usual 
feed is cornmeal, bran and meat, fed in large 
quantities. 

The goose is in demand everywhere at the holi- 
day season, and it is a decorative as well as a 
deliciously edible bird. There is a strong demand 
for this bird at the Christmas time among the 
foreign element, already mentioned. In the sale 
of their feathers and also of the oil or fat, geese 
offer more money-making opportunities for their 
keepers than any other fowl. Their tenure of 
life is longer than that of any other domestic 
animal, they are good breeders for years, and lay 
eggs until they are twelve years old. One keeper 
of geese has estimated that the average product of 
each goose for eight years on his farm was $7.50. 
Statistics show it to be more profitable to raise 
geese than to raise sheep. The cost of keeping 
a goose is about the same as that of keeping a 
chicken. In all the markets of the East the 
young geese bring the same price as broilers. 
One pound of feathers, which sells for thirty-five 
cents, was grown by four geese, which in six 
weeks grew another crop. Goose liver is consid- 
ered a great delicacy and brings a good price. 
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Another point in favor of the goose industry is, 
there is less competition here than in any other 
branch of poultry raising. The only drawbacks 
are that geese need a swimming place, and that 
they cannot be profitably hatched and raised by 
artificial methods. While a large hen can cover 
but five goose eggs, a goose will cover thirteen. 
A good start can be made with a gander and a 
goose. Here, as elsewhere, there are definite 
rules for the raising of geese, and the novice 
should obtain a good book on the subject and 
study it faithfully. The purpose of these brief 
suggestions is merely to show the avenues by 
which the ambitious or energetic person of either 
sex may follow the command of Iago and "put 
money in thy purse," but it is not the purpose 
of these pages to give specific instructions on 
these separate themes. Two books, entitled 
Making Poultry Pay," by Edwin C. Powell, and 
Money in Broilers and Squabs," by Michael E. 
Boyer, will be found very helpful. 






CHAPTER VIII 

WORK FOR THE BOYS AND GIRLS 

The single talent well employed. — Samuel 
Johnson. 

FOR THE BOYS 

Window and Porch Boxes 

This is an attractive and interesting way by 
which the boys can make some extra money and 
at the same time provide a pretty and useful 
household decoration. These boxes, made with 
care and of the proper wood, last for years. 

The size of the box is determined by the win- 
dows or porch for which they are made; if the 
box is smaller than the window, however, it may 
be adjusted by being well braced. The best wood 
to be used in their manufacture is well-seasoned 
white pine. Two essential features of a properly 
constructed box, which must not be overlooked 
by the boy anxious to make a serviceable as well 
as a decorative flower box, are several coats of 
asphalt varnish and the "bottom drainage." The 
former seals up all leaks and prevents the decay 
of the woodwork through the moisture in the soil. 
The latter should be provided by scattering over 
the bottom of the box after its completion a layer 
of old bones, chopped up, which answer the 
double purpose of providing food for the plants 
as well as drainage for the box, and because of 
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the first quality are preferable to anything else 
which may be used. Care must be taken to see 
that the boards are evenly cut and properly and 
securely nailed in place. 

Green, either light or dark, always makes an 
attractive color for the boxes; but it is well to 
know the color scheme of the windows and 
shades, and paint the boxes accordingly. Many 
beautiful panels are made of spruce wood, pine 
cones, grape vine, and other appropriate de- 
signs. The idea is often further elaborated by 
the application of slender twigs of spruce wood, 
which, after being carefully dried, are fastened on 
by means of brads and then varnished. Many 
attractive and beautiful effects have been accom- 
plished by the means of slender branches of 
bright colored woods wired together; red cedar, 
red birch and black walnut make an effective 
combination. Squares of white birch bark and 
the green pine cones also make a good combina- 
tion. 

In selecting the flowers for the boxes, the in- 
experienced boy would do well to consult a re- 
liable florist; but in case there is none at hand, 
then choose flowers which continue in bloom all 
summer, such as geraniums, petunias, nastur- 
tiums, sweet alyssum, pansies, phlox drummondii 
and other showy annuals, the best plan is to send 
for several seed catalogues and study the same 
faithfully. 

The flowers to be avoided are the crocus, the 
tulip, the lily of the valley and similar early 
flowers ; they are showy and beautiful while they 
last, but when their short bloom is over there 
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will be nothing left in our boxes but a stretch 
of green. 

The composition of the soil in the boxes would 
be an important factor in the success of the 
plants, and here again the boy should receive the 
advice of a florist or some woman in the town 
who is known as a successful grower of flowers. 

The best way for an unknown boy to start in 
this business would be to set out in March solicit- 
ing orders for the window boxes, assuring his 
patrons that the boxes are not to be paid for 
until they are found perfectly satisfactory. Hand- 
some boxes at the windows of his own home 
would be good advertisements for the following 
season, but by the time his boxes were in bloom 
other people would have made their plans for the 
summer. 

The prices of these boxes would vary with the 
time spent on them and the elaboration of all 
ornamental details, as well as the materials used 
in their construction, and would range from $1 
up to $5 a box. 

A boy could hardly expect to succeed in this 
work if there were already a good florist in the 
town; in that case he should canvass the nearby 
towns, beginning early to get his orders. 

Fire Screens 

These furnish another opportunity for the exer- 
cise of the boy's manual dexterity and ingenuity, 
and if cleverly made and artistically covered will, 
no doubt, be bought by some appreciative aunt or 
admiring uncle. 

A boy with any skill in carpentering can easily 
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make the framework. White pine, well seasoned, 
makes the best foundation. It must always be 
well braced in the middle and mitered at the 
corners. The covering, which may be a very- 
coarse unbleached muslin, must be tightly 
stretched on the frames and nailed by tacks, 
small ones being best, driven in the edges. The 
muslin is then covered with a sizing of flour 
paste, made very thin, and allowed to dry. This 
insures a good tight surface for the application 
of the paper covering. 

In selecting this the boy should first decide 
upon the room for which the screen is intended 
and choose a paper whose design will be in har- 
mony with the other furnishings of the room. 

If the screen is designed for the nursery, he 
might cover it with paper-hanging intended for 
that purpose, which comes in all sorts of amus- 
ing designs meant to please the children, or by 
using paper with a plain background of green, 
black, dark blue or red, and pasting on it figures 
of children or animals cut from old magazines 
or books of nursery rhymes, he could make one 
even more effective. 

If he is designing it for his brother's den, he 
could use the same idea in illustrating his 
brother's fad. If his brother is a golf fiend, then 
let him select a bright green for the background, 
and paste on it pictures of golf balls, golf sticks, 
golf caps, caddies, etc., with the golf player him- 
self, swinging his club, in the center of the 
screen. 

If the big brother is a young man with a great 
many sweethearts, then the small boy may use 
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for the background a plain black paper on which 
he pastes as artistically as he can the heads of 
a number of Gibson and Christy or Harrison 
Fisher girls, with a string of small red hearts 
pasted on to form a border which will outline 
a big heart. 

Great care must be exercised in pasting the 
paper on the muslin framework. 

A little starch should be used in the paste, 
which must be very smooth and not too thick. 
The paste must be evenly applied to every part 
of the paper, and the paper very slowly and care- 
fully smoothed downward from the top of the 
screen, using a piece of wrapping paper for the 
purpose. The paper for the background is the 
size of the frame, but the paper for the front 
panel is cut with a margin of from one to two 
inches, which, of course, laps a little over the 
back of the screen, but is covered by the back 
piece, which is put on last. 

Other Articles 

Other suggestions for the boy with the neces- 
sary skill at carpentering — and this practice with 
the right tools will always give him — are shirt- 
waist boxes, shoe boxes, lunch boxes, hanging 
book shelves, easels, picture mats and desk 
articles. 

A knowledge of wood carving will be useful 
to him in the decoration of these articles and the 
manufacture of many more. 

These things will usually find a good market 
among friends and neighbors, or in a small town 
may be disposed of by a house-to-house canvass, 
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but unless the work is very unusual we should 
not advise its offering at the shops. We once 
knew a boy who, possessing an unusual amount 
of artistic skill, made some small photograph 
easels of spruce twigs, which sold at nearly every 
house for ten cents each. 

We knew another boy who, having learned the 
use of tools at the manual training class at 
school, made for his mother a tall, narrow, mov- 
able closet, in which could be concealed mops, 
brooms, dustpan and dusting cloths. It occu- 
pied but a small corner in the kitchen, and kept 
those unsightly things hidden, while it was of 
itself a decided ornament to the kitchen. An 
intimate visitor at the house caught sight of it 
and immediately ordered one for herself; this 
brought other orders, and when the vacation 
came the boy, who was a high school junior, 
found himself with all the work he could possibly 
manage. 

Wire Work 

This is not very difficult, and a knowledge of 
it will enable the boy to make many small gifts 
and useful household articles which should find 
ready sale, and which the boy himself may be 
able to dispose of by a canvass of the neighbors 
or through the art stores and hardware shops in 
his town. 

The necessary tools are a wire cutter, a tack 
hammer and a pair of flat pliers. The designs 
must first be drawn in lead pencil on brown 
paper, the size of the object to be made and the 
wire shaped to the lines to form the design. The 
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wire used is of different sizes, according to the 
requirements of the articles to be made, and all 
edges are bound together by fine copper wire. 
The wire is then painted black to represent 
iron, or gilded or silvered as desired. 

The hanging fairy lamp is perhaps the prettiest 
of all the articles which may be made of wire 
work, and one giving the most scope for the 
artistic ability and originality of idea of the 
young craftsman. Silver lamps, with rose-col- 
ored shades and candle sticks; gilded ones, with 
yellow shades and candle sticks; delicate green 
lamps, with candle sticks and shades the color 
of apple blossoms; rich brown ones, with the 
shades the color of autumn leaves; and green- 
bronzed lamps, with blue shades and candle 
sticks, are among some of the most attractive 
color suggestions. 

Picture frames, match boxes, glove and hand- 
kerchief boxes, bird cages, flower baskets and 
bowls, and photograph easels are some of the 
things which may be made of wire work. 

Leather Work 

This requires few tools, is pleasant work 
and gives an even wider scope for the manu- 
facture of saleable articles. The ones which will 
find the quickest sale, if cleverly made, are belts, 
card cases, purses and bags. These the boy 
might be able to sell to the friends of his big 
brother or sister, through the department store, 
and by an energetic canvass himself of the neigh- 
bors. If he lives in the country, sales would be 
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even easier among those who were not within 
easy reach of the big shops. 

Book covers, table mats, tobacco pouches, note 
books, opera bags, leather trimmings, tooled and 
embroidered, are among other articles which, if 
well made and with attractive designs and artistic 
colors, should find a quick market. 

Clay Modeling and Plaster Casting 

Clay modeling and plaster casting is another 
way by which the clever, artistic boy may im- 
prove his spare time and make extra pennies for 
his bank account, and patient work and perse- 
vering effort may discover the latent genius of 
some to-be-famous sculptor. This requires few 
tools, is fascinating work, and many simple but 
beautiful objects may be modeled by the boy 
who is able to draw, and who is careful to begin 
with the simplest objects and practice on them 
until greater skill enables him to attempt some- 
thing more difficult. 

Plaster casting does not require the skill nor 
the originality of clay modeling, but to the boy 
willing to give the time and attention to detail 
which is required he can produce almost any 
article which has no undercut or parts not easily 
detachable from the mould. 

Pyrography 

Pyrography may be learned by any one, and 
many handsome gifts and saleable articles may 
be made by its aid. The best woods to use are 
maple, holly, oak and cherry, as smooth and 
finely grained as possible; and of leather, the 
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oak tanned sole leather, or for lighter work and 
much embelished the Suede, sheepskin, calf and 
binding leathers. 

There are a long list of articles here which 
may be made by the ambitious boy; among them 
may be mentioned as suggestions bags, music 
rolls, mats, collar and cuff boxes, glove and 
handkerchief boxes, purses and belts in the 
leather, and picture frames, desk articles, trays, 
panels, screens and tables in the wood. 

Taxidermy 

This is a fine vocation for a boy who has a 
love of nature and some artistic sense. We have 
known several boys who have picked up this art 
by studying books on the subject and by watch- 
ing others at the work. But here, as everywhere 
else, it is always wiser to "learn by doing," 
profiting always by mistakes. One young man 
in particular we call to mind who began when 
a mere boy to "stuff things," and soon found 
a ready market for his work. A peacock which 
he had bought of a woman who was tired of it 
for $1 he sold to a business house for $15. He 
is now, at twenty-two years of age, assistant 
curator in a large city museum. 

The Home Printing Press 

This may always be made a source of revenue 
by the clever, ambitious boy, and if used in con- 
junction with one of the arts and crafts may be 
doubly profitable, as through its means he may 
print his own circulars and send out advertising 
of his own work. 
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Suppose, boys, a number of you combined, 
bought a printing press and studied the different 
arts I have just mentioned. Each one would 
study the art for which he had the most talent, 
or if there were too many applicants for one 
craft, then the matter would have to be settled 
by arbitration. One would be the printer, whose 
duty it would be to write and print all the cir- 
culars and letters, advertising the work of each, 
and at the same time the boys in canvassing with 
samples of each particular craft would be adver- 
tising the printing office. 

FOR THE GIRLS 

Many of the crafts mentioned in Chapters I, 
II and IX may be followed in a modest way by 
the small girls. When all other plans fail she 
can always earn money by dishwashing. I know 
most girls hate this necessary craft, but so do 
many grown people, and herein is the young 
girl's opportunity. In nearly every neighbor- 
hood there are women who would gladly pay a 
girl fifteen cents an hour to wash dishes, pro- 
vided the work was done neatly and carefully, 
leaving no nicked china to mark her pathway. 

Leaf Impressions 

Leaf impressions might be made profitable by 
the small girl if sold on sheets, each sheet con- 
taining a number of the impressions. I do not 
think they would find as ready a sale as some 
other things, but a few customers might be found 
who would be interested. These are made by 
laying the leaf, taking care to select a perfect one, 
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and first warming it between the hands, upon 
the smoked side of oiled paper, which has been 
held in the smoke of pitch until it is covered with 
a coating of smoke. Now take a rolling-pin and, 
having first seen that the leaf is pressed evenly 
upon the paper, roll it lightly. Then place the 
leaf with the smoked side down to the sheet of 
the white paper to be used and roll it again, 
which will give a lovely impression, showing 
the fine veins and delicate tracery of the leaf. 
Pretty little albums with leather covers, stenciled 
or fire-etched, and containing a leaf on each sheet, 
would make attractive souvenirs of the place. 

The Vine and Trellis 

Another rural souvenir and easily made by a 
child is formed by putting a sweet potato in a 
glass of water, or a small glass bowl. The end 
of the potato must be at least two inches from 
the bottom of the glass. Let it stand in the sun 
for a couple of hours every day until the "vine" 
appears. The "trellis" is made of tiny sticks or 
splints, so arranged as to display the vine to the 
best advantage. 

Even so ugly an object as the turnip has been 
made a thing of beauty. Select the largest you 
can find, scrape out its inside, being careful to 
leave sides of the shell thick and firm. Then fill 
it with earth and plant in it some clinging vine. 
The turnip may be suspended by narrow green 
or red ribbon run through holes in the top. In a 
short time tiny vines will twine themselves 
around the ribbons, while the leaves and stems 
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of the sprouting turnip which grow upward will 
curl tendrilwise around the base of the vine. 

The Pine Cone 

The pine cone will also reward the efforts of 
any child who tries by the following means to 
discover in it new beauty. Select a small and 
shallow flowerpot and fill it with fresh green 
moss. Now take a large pine cone, wet it thor- 
oughly and "plant" it in the center of the moss. 
After which sprinkle it with grass seed. The 
cone will partially close, the effect of the mois- 
ture upon it. Small spears of grass will show 
themselves in a day or so, which will soon be- 
come so luxuriant that in a week you will see a 
beautiful cone entirely covered by verdure. 

The Girl Huckster 

In summer the small girl or boy who is willing 
to play '"huckster/* and in a small cart drawn 
by herself dispose of green vegetables and fruits 
for the farmers, might make small commissions 
on this work. 

School Bags 

Pretty school bags made of green, blue, tan or 
red burlap or denim and stenciled in attractive 
and appropriate designs could be made by the 
children themselves and sold to the other school 
children. 

Crepe Paper Articles 

Small fingers may soon become expert in the 
manufacture of all sorts of dainty things in crepe 
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paper. Candle shades, lamp shades, flowers and 
small souvenirs, appropriate to the different fes- 
tival occasions, may find a sale in the art stores 
or among the neighbors. 

Pop Corn Balls 

Pop corn balls, flavored, and covered with 
molasses while hot, will always find a sale among 
the other school children. 

Fudge 

This is another salable article which many chil- 
dren can make as well as can their mothers. There 
should be little difficulty in disposing of it, or, better 
still, in securing orders in advance. 

Errands 

One little girl, who lives in the country, a mile 
outside of a small town, goes into town every 
afternoon with commissions for the neighbors. 
She does whatever errands they wish done, 
leaves orders at the stores, brings back any small 
articles they wish immediately, and delivers 
notes, invitations or messages. Five or ten cents 
for each errand done nets her a nice weekly 
income. 

Nurse-Maid 

Another girl of fourteen earns 50 cents a week 
by acting a nurse-maid for a busy mother. Every 
pleasant afternoon she calls at this woman's home 
to take the baby out for an airing. Sometimes two 
older children accompany her. The baby, of course, 
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has its go-cart, while the others walk. If the two 
older children misbehave, the little nurse-maid has 
instructions to take them home at once, so they are 
generally quite orderly. 

This same idea might be carried out in the home, 
the little girl going there for a couple of hours each 
day to take care of the baby and amuse the older 
children. Many an over-worked mother would be 
glad of the respite thus afforded her. 



CHAPTER IX 

MISCELLANEOUS ARTS AND 
CRAFTS FOR THE AMATEUR 

Order in variety we see, 
And where though all things differ, all agree. 

— Alexander Pope. 

In this chapter will be found various occupa- 
tions which could not be classified in other 
places; they all agree in one purpose, however — 
"money-making." 



LAMPS AND CANDLE SHADES 

The designs for these are so lovely and so 
numerous, with new ones being constantly added 
to the list, and the methods and materials em- 
ployed in their construction so varied, that this 
field alone offers innumerable opportunities for 
the skill of the home decorator. 

In the materials used she has an almost end- 
less selection. Some of the more beautiful shades 
possible for her to make are of grass cloth, bro- 
cade, taffeta, water-color paper, cretonne, and silk 
or satin with hand-painted designs in water 
colors. Shades of burnt wood, hammered brass 
work and wire work may also be elaborated into 
very beautiful ones, the new designs in workman- 
ship and decorations making the materials them- 
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selves seem new. One of the very newest and 
most attractive designs used is the squared 
animals stenciled on the burnt wood, the shades 
themselves being squared sharply at the corners. 
Shades of raffia cloth and raffia lace are pretty. 
Very beautiful shades are made of grass cloth 
with a fringe and braid of a contrasting color, 
the beauty of the shade depending upon the colors 
used. But the loveliest of all are those of silk 
or satin in delicate shades with hand-painted de- 
signs in water colors. These should command 
the best prices, according to the skill of the artist. 
So, whatever may be the bent of the woman 
who stays at home, whatever may be her partic- 
ular talent in the decorative line, here lies the 
widest field for its scope, and the one in which 
her clever fingers may manufacture the lovleiest 
and most artistic work on something which is 
always in demand. 

THE HOME CLEANER 

Many women have learned to clean their own 
gloves and laces as well, if not better, than the 
average cleaner. There is no reason why such a 
woman should not work up a good business in 
this line. A modest sign in the front of the 
house and a window in which were displayed a 
few evening waists, a pretty gown and some laces 
and gloves which had been cleaned would attract 
custom. This is a field where the supply seldom 
equals the demand, which means, particularly in 
a small place, long, tiresome waits for the cus- 
tomer. 

Constant advertising and circular letters would 
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also draw custom, which careful work and rea- 
sonable fees would hold. A few words on the 
methods of cleaning articles which will not bear 
soap and water may not be amiss. Nearly all 
fabrics will bear the gasoline bath. For this 
purpose put into a boiler sufficient gasoline to 
cover the garment, cover tightly and leave at 
least twenty-four hours, remove and hang out 
without wringing. If not clean from the first 
bath repeat it with clean gasoline. 

Dry cleaning is done as follows: Spread a 
sheet upon a table long enough to hold, at its 
full length, the garment to be cleaned. Upon this 
sheet make a two-inch-thick layer of ordinary 
flour. Spread the garment out upon this bed of 
flour and cover it with the second two-inches of 
flour, and over all spread the rest of the sheet. 
Allow it to remain thus for thirty-six hours, 
longer if the garment is very badly soiled. At 
the end of that time remove garment, brush 
carefully and it will be found spotless. 

HOME DYEING ESTABLISHMENT 

This is another line of work which might be 
made profitable. With the Diamond and other 
dyes this work is said to be neither difficult nor 
laborious. Waists, ties, evening scarfs, laces, 
wraps, gowns, as well as rugs, portiers, draperies, 
curtains, couch covers are only a few of the 
articles which may be dyed. Circular letters 
enumerating as long a list as possible would 
suggest to the busy housekeeper many articles 
of household decoration which in this way might 
be renovated and made "as good as new" again; 
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and a reminder of something they want to the 
persons who can buy it is half of advertising ; or 
the same methods of advertising used by the home 
cleaners may be adopted here. 

THE HOUSE DECORATOR 

-<A Many women of moderate means living in old 

houses with heavy, cumbersome furniture and de- 
pressing, gloomy draperies would be glad to have 
these rooms done over, and simple, cheerful furni- 
ture designed for them. 

The charges of the professional decorator often 
put the matter of renovation beyond their means. 
These women who have neither the skill to de- 
sign the rooms themselves nor the money to en- 
gage a professional decorator would be glad to 
find some woman of good taste and original ideas 
who, for a moderate sum, would go over the 
rooms with them, plan their new furnishings and 
help them in the rearrangement. 

Suggestions for household decoration and the 
renovation of old rooms are constantly being 
given in the different home magazines which 
would help the home decorator in her work. 
These articles, with illustrations, show how easy 
it is to transform a gloomy, cheerless room, dark- 
ened by its heavy furniture and dark wall paper, 
into a simple, pretty and cheerful room. 

A pink bedroom described in one of these ar- 
ticles shows how easily this work may be accom- 
plished and how charming may be the exquisite 
simplicity and wholesome freshness of the com- 
pleted room. White cretonne, with a delicate 
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pink rose design and lined with plain sateen, was 
put on brass rods at the windows. The walls 
were tinted in the same delicate shade of pink, 
and a stencil border, in which the rose design of 
the cretonne was used as a motif, was run above 
the picture moulding. The furniture, which con- 
sisted of the bed, the dresser, a combination desk 
and bookcase, a small table and two chairs, was 
white and severely plain, except where the cre- 
tonne was used in the chair seats. The same 
cretonne was also used for the pretty bed cover- 
let. A white rag rug, striped in pink, covered 
the floor. A waste basket, lined with plain pink 
sateen and covered with the cretonne, a large 
candle stick with a large pink shade on the desk 
and two smaller ones for the dresser, a bowl of 
pink roses on the table and a few simple pictures 
completed a very charming room, and one which 
cost very little. 

Another bedroom illustrated in the same article 
was a blue room, exquisitely dainty and charm- 
ingly simple. This room had a fireplace of white 
plaster in smooth finish, cut in imitation tiling 
and decorated with a quaint design stenciled in 
blue. There was a tiny shelf above this, just big 
enough for two ornaments. It was decorated in a 
simple frieze matching the design stenciled above 
the fireplace. A dull blue rug covered the floor, 
the design stenciled in blue. The walls were 
tinted blue of the same delicate shade. The same 
quaint, dainty design in pale blue was stenciled 
on the white furniture, which was severely plain. 
Under the two windows were long low seats, 
painted white and with a few cushions covered 
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with blue linen. These seats had hinged covers 
and could be used for storing clothes. 

These two rooms should suggest many other 
color combinations and simple, dainty effects to 
the woman who intends to take up this work. 
The art of beautifying the home is a work which 
appeals to almost every woman, and if she pos- 
sess the ability as well as the love for it she 
should be able to make this a lucrative business 
which in time might rise to the dignity of a well- 
paid profession. 

RENEWING DRAPERIES AND OTHER 

DECORATIONS 

It is surprising how much may be done in this 
direction. • A lady had a pair of net curtains on 
which were appliqued scarlet flowers, leaves and 
vines; they had once been very handsome, but 
as they hung where the sun's rays fell upon them 
for the larger part of the day, they in time be- 
came faded and dingy. The decorator was called 
in, who, after a few moments' examination, de- 
clared that they could be made quite as good as 
new. They were stretched out upon a large table, 
fastened down with thumb tacks and were then 
ready to be worked upon. The decorator put 
some scarlet paint from a tube upon a pallette, 
thinned it to the proper consistency with gaso- 
line, and with a small brush went over the pat- 
tern slowly and carefully. When the work was 
done the owner declared that their beauty was 
greater than when they first came from the shop. 

Fine flowers for hat trimming can also be given 
a new lease of life by the same method. 
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CLEANING FLUID 

Below is given an excellent recipe for a clean- 
ing fluid which could not fail to be of assistance 
to the home cleaner or to the house decorator. 
If put up in bottles a very good business might 
be built up in selling it from door to door. As 
soon as its virtues were known it would be 
eagerly sought after. It should be given a sug- 
gestive name; if the maker is able to originate 
one strikingly unique, so much the better. 

These are the things which you warrant it to 
do: 

It will remove all kinds of grease spots from 
all kinds of wearing apparel, also from carpets, 
and yet will not injure the finest silks and laces. 
It is excellent as a shampoo, and will not injure 
the hair. A cloth wet with it will remove all 
grease from doors, windows, etc. It will clean 
silver, brass and copper, and will instantly drive 
away bed bugs. It may also be used for clean- 
ing entire carpets on the floor. 

To use: For grease spots pour upon the spot 
a sufficient quantity to moisten it well ; rub with 
a clean sponge and apply to both sides of the 
spot. In cleaning carpets and coarse goods, 
where the spot is dry and hard, use a stiff brush 
and wash off with cold water. Where the spot 
is of long standing more than one application 
may be necessary. In cleaning silverware mix a 
small quantity of whitening with the cleaning 
fluid, and the effect will be like magic. To ex- 
terminate bed bugs simply apply it freely to the 
beds infested with them, and they will beat a 
hasty retreat. It does not contain any. poison, 
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but the odor of the fluid seems to be distasteful 
to them and they flee from it. This makes it a 
safe insecticide. For using as a shampoo, dilute 
somewhat with water. 

Ingredients: Aqua ammonia, J4 gallon; soft 
water, 4 gallons ; best white soap, 2 pounds ; salt- 
peter, 4 ounces. Shave the soap fine, add the 
water; boil until the soap is dissolved; let it get 
cold, then add the saltpeter, stirring until thor- 
oughly dissolved. Strain, let the suds settle, add 
the ammonia, bottle and cork immediately. 

THE PROFESSIONAL SHOPPER 

This is another occupation in which women, 
through the exercise of the qualities natural to 
them and in work which is congenial, have made 
comfortable incomes. The woman in the small 
town or city not within easy reach of the big 
shopping centers might make it even more profit- 
able by making regular trips to New York, once 
or twice a month, with the orders she had been 
able to secure through personal interviews, cir- 
culars and letters. And one way to secure orders 
would be a visit to New York solely for the pur- 
pose of collecting samples of the new goods, 
evening silks and embroidered crepes and chif- 
fons, the new cloths, hat trimmings, neckwear 
and other novelties to show her trade and for 
which to secure orders. 

The professional shopper usually receives a 
commission from the shops, but nothing from 
her customers; while this commission varies at 
the different stores, it is in almost every case 
large enough to make the business a profitable 
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as well as an exceedingly pleasant one. Some 
of the large hotels keep a professional shopper 
in their employ, paying her a regular salary, 
whose business it is to shop for the guests of 
the hotel. Many women living in the suburbs 
of a large city make good incomes in this busi- 
ness, shopping not only for the other suburban 
residents, but through them receiving many 
orders for their out-of-town friends. If custom 
comes slowly, the professional shopper should 
establish herself through advertising and circu- 
larizing her work. Here, more, perhaps, than 
anywhere else, high-class references are essen- 
tial. A thorough knowledge of her customer's 
preferences in styles and colors; a natural taste 
and a good eye for color and texture, and fa- 
miliarity with all the stores, the class of goods 
in which they excel and their respective prices 
are essential to success in this work. But with 
these qualifications, it is perhaps the most con- 
genial and one of the best-paid lines of work she 
can take up. It is said that this business is not 
so profitable as it was formerly, since all large 
houses in the cities carry on a large mail order 
department. If an energetic woman, however, 
could succeed in securing a clientele holding a 
high opinion of her taste and judgment, she might 
provide herself with a fair income. 

WEAVING 

Raffia baskets when well made are always 
salable. The same may be said of hand-woven 
rugs. This is fascinating work, and is not diffi- 
cult to learn. Both of these simple arts are 
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taught in the arts and crafts societies and in the 
industrial schools. The prices of the new looms 
for weaving the rugs are from twenty to one 
hundred dollars, but sometimes old ones may 
be picked up for as low a sum as five dollars. 

AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHY 

This is often made a money winner; there are 
always odd little jobs to be picked up in one's 
neighborhood which the professional worker 
would consider too trivial for his attention. In 
this way the energetic and painstaking amateur 
often develops into the busy professional. 

ORIGINAL DESIGNING 

One who has some skill in drawing and is also 
gifted with original ideas may always find sale 
for strictly new things in designs in any branch 
of manufacture, from oil cloth to tapestry, from 
wall paper to a book. Magazine illustrating is 
another branch of work in which there is always 
a demand for excellent work. 

PLACE-CARDS, SOUVENIRS, EASTER, 
CHRISTMAS AND VALENTINE 

CARDS 

The amateur artist may here find a broad field 
for her art, for these things are always in de- 
mand, and all dealers would prefer to encourage 
the worker in their own city or town. Contracts 
may often be made with storekeepers in advance 
of the different holidays. Here, as everywhere 
else, it is the reaching out which brings results. 
Every earnest, honest effort must bring a result, 
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perhaps not just the one looked for by you, but 
something must move when given momentum; 
this is a law in the intellectual as well as in the 
physical world. 

THE TRAVELING COMPANION 

To serve as a traveling companion would be 
a pleasant way of gratifying one's desire to 
travel, but these positions are very rare and diffi- 
cult to secure; and often the person with whom 
you are asked to travel is an invalid, requiring 
all the attention of a trained nurse. It is some- 
times possible, however, to secure a position as 
companion where for a few hours a day you are 
expected to read to those whose sight is failing, 
to write their letters for them, or to take them 
out. A physician, or perhaps an oculist, would 
be the best person to give you a list of names 
of persons who might wish a companion. 

ARTIFICIAL FLOWERS 

There is money in these for those with the 
necessary skill and taste in their manufacture. 
In a recent paper I saw a notice to the effect 
that in the Place Vendome, in Paris, there are 
artificial flower shops which will take orders to 
copy any flower you wish and make you as many 
or as few as you order. Any bloom or flower is 
accurately copied, and if desired, the scent of 
the real flower is imitated in the perfume used. 
Here is an idea for some one. 

THE PUBLIC READER 

Very young girls who have possessed, and not 
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tried to acquire, the necessary magnetism, charm 
and dramatic power have become successful as 
public readers in drawing-rooms, lecture halls 
and club functions. It is much more difficult to 
hold the attention of your audience in a reading 
than in a play, and no one should attempt this 
who is not naturally gifted for it. A good dra- 
matic course is almost essential, but its technique 
should be learned so well that it may be used 
unconsciously without overshadowing the natural 
grace and charm of the reader. 

If the girl who is musical and sufficiently tal- 
ented to appear in public joined the reader on a 
traveling tour, charging so much for an evening's 
entertainment, it would add to the profits and 
pleasure of the evening. This idea could be en- 
larged still further to a small club of entertainers 
with several musical instruments, a few good 
voices among them, and enough dramatic talent 
to give a short curtain raiser. There are bureaus 
formed for the purpose of arranging dates, prices, 
etc., for lectures, concerts and other forms of 
entertainment. The quoted earnings are from 
$10 to $125 a night for a lecturer or singer, the 
"stars" receiving much more. 

THE GENERAL NURSERY ROOM 

In a country or a suburban town or a small 
village, where most of the women keep only one 
servant, if any, a general nursery room, where 
they could leave their babies for a few hours 
each day, sure that they would be well taken 
care of, would be a great relief to many over- 
worked and overtired women. Here is an oppor- 
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tunity for the woman who loves babies and 
knows something of their care. She could have 
one big sunny room in her house fitted up as a 
nursery, with a few cribs, plenty of soft cushions 
on the floor. There should also be a medicine 
chest, with a few simple remedies for colic or 
croup and other infantile ills. The woman in 
charge should thoroughly understand when and 
how to administer the medicine. This would be 
a good field for a trained nurse. Here the 
mothers for a small fee could leave their babies 
every day, knowing that they would be better 
looked after than at home in the press of house- 
hold duties. 

THE GENERAL PLAYROOM 

This idea could be extended to the playroom 
for small children, and could be made profitable 
in a town where there was no kindergarten. It 
would be advisable, however, for the woman 
undertaking it to have a good working knowl- 
edge of the kindergarten idea, enough to keep 
the small minds busy in ways which would hold 
their interest. 

It is probably true that children of this 
age make more demands upon their mother's 
time and patience than even the babies. * One 
mother, in speaking of her small daughter to me, 
once said, "I am simply worn out. I feel as if 
I had done a hard day's work. I don't think that 
child has been still a moment to-day, and I am 
sure she has asked me as least a thousand ques- 
tions." There are no doubt many mothers keep- 
ing only one servant, and sometimes none, who 
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would welcome such a playroom, where in their 
busiest hours they might send the small kiddies 
for play, knowing they would be safe and more 
carefully watched than they could be at home. 

A SUGGESTION FOR THOSE WHO 
"CANT DO ANYTHING" 

One young woman who was fond of children 
hit upon the novel idea of calling for a certain 
number of very young children every morning, 
taking them to school and returning them to 
their homes at the end of the session. For this 
she charged each family fifty cents a week for 
each child in her care. With many of them she 
made arrangements also to call for the children 
in the afternoon to take them to dancing schools 
or parties, and in families where the number of 
servants was limited, and either a member of the 
family or a busy maid had to spare the time to 
take the child to school, the inconvenience saved 
was well worth the small sum charged for it. 

FURNISHED ROOMS 

A great many women have made a success of 
renting apartments, furnishing them and sub- 
letting them at very profitable rents. Even with 
limit'ed funds, the woman with taste and experi- 
ence and a good eye for color can make the 
rooms so attractive that they will rent for much 
more than those on which money alone has been 
spent. Rugs, hangings, window curtains and 
pictures may all be simple and inexpensive, but 
if the color scheme is good and the decorator has 
spent both thought and care in the planning and 
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designing, each room may be made a small pic- 
ture harmoniously and prettily framed. There 
are greater possibilities for decorative effects in 
lamps, perhaps, than anything else, and the soft 
glow of a few of these, lighted and scattered 
through the rooms, will add to the charm. 

THE TRAINED NURSE 

While exacting in its demands, requiring the 
greatest physical endurance, as well as the gen- 
tlest hands and the most sympathetic understand- 
ing, this life is not always so hard nor so diffi- 
cult as it is believed to be. Only a few days ago 
a trained nurse told me that her class of work 
had been almost altogether with patients, gener- 
ally tubercular, with whom she had traveled 
through the South and West, visiting in this way 
the most beautiful parts of the country. Only a 
nurse of the highest training and skill, and one 
in whom the physician has complete confidence, 
is sent on these cases, as she has entire charge 
of the case and must not only thoroughly under- 
stand the instructions he has given her, but must 
know the treatment for new developments or 
complications. 

THE COUNTRY EXPRESS WOMAN 

This occupation has been successfully followed 
by at least one woman living in a small country 
town. She engaged a small office near the sta- 
tion and hired a team and man. Summer visitors 
to the place kept her busy all through the sum- 
mer. When business fell off so that it did not 
warrant keeping a man, then she drove the team 
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for the delivery of packages small enough to be 
handled by herself. 

In a small town, where many of the stores have 
no delivery wagon, an energetic young woman, 
with enough capital to rent a horse and wagon, 
could arrange with the different stores for the 
delivery of their goods. She could canvass the 
houses in the morning for orders, delivering the 
goods a few hours later. Express packages and 
all bundles and boxes small enough to be handled 
without the assistance of a man could be deliv- 
ered for a small fee. Such service would be ap- 
preciated by many families within a mile or so 
of the town, and a good business might be worked 
up in this line, which in time would warrant a 
small express office and several men for the hand- 
ling of the trunks and other heavy work. 

DELIVERING MILK AND BUTTER FOR 

THE FARMERS 

There are a good many farmers who have 
plenty of extra cream, milk and butter they could 
sell, but not having the time to deliver it them- 
selves, and with no one on the farm they can 
spare, have abandoned this lucrative part of farm 
work, the products of the dairy. A clever girl 
or woman, who by personal talks with the 
farmers could arouse their enthusiasm in this 
neglected source of revenue, and offer her serv- 
ices for the delivery of the milk and butter, might 
be able to secure work along these lines. It 
would not be unpleasant work, and while it would 
mean very early hours, it would also mean long 
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/ 
drives through the fresh, cool mornings and the 
late afternoons. 

TYPEWRITING AND STENOGRAPHY 

For those without any special talent or train- 
ing a typewriter is, perhaps, one of the best bul- 
warks to put up in front of the prowling gray 
wolf which is ever lying in wait for all of us. 
The machines may be rented from $2.50 to $3 a 
month, and it is an excellent plan to use a differ- 
ent machine each month ; this gives one familiar- 
ity with all makes, for while all use the universal 
keyboard, there are various peculiarities about 
each kind, with which it is a decided advantage 
to become familiar. Buy the cheapest paper 
attainable, and in a small town this will be found 
at the newspaper or printing offices; then prac- 
tice until the necessary speed is acquired. While 
instruction in shorthand and typewriting is better 
than struggling with them alone and insures 
greater accuracy and speed, as well as the saving 
of time while learning, I see no reason why, 
if even the small fees required for these courses 
are out of the question, any intelligent per- 
son could not master them alone with the neces- 
sary text-books. Dictation in shorthand would 
be necessary for acquiring speed. 

Here is a true instance of success in this line : 
A woman of forty suddenly found herself con- 
fronted by the bread-and-butter problem, and 
while she had a fair education and had been a 
wide reader from childhood, she had received no 
special training in a bread-winning vocation. She 
immediately obtained a place in a factory, where 
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the work was not too exhausting, and then em- 
ployed every spare moment in studying stenog- 
raphy and practicing on a rented typewriter. 
After a year's study she found herself with the 
necessary funds to attend a six weeks' summer 
school at a good business college. At the end of 
the term she went back to the distasteful factory 
work, studying as faithfully as before, and she 
also subscribed to a good stenographic magazine, 
which she declared was of more real service to 
her than even the six weeks' term of school had 
been. So persistent was her study that she was 
rarely ever seen out of work hours without the 
shorthand manual in her hand. At the end of 
six months she answered an advertisement for a 
stenographer and typewriter, secured the position 
at a low salary, but with a promise of an ad- 
vancement, and congratulated herself on having 
effectually solved the question of a livelihood. 
This woman, it must be said, had a genuine love 
for the study of stenography, and this quality is 
quite as necessary here as in other trades or pro- 
fessions. It is better to abandon at the outset 
any business for which you do not feel some sort 
of liking. 

It is said that a good way to obtain this sort of 
a position is to apply personally at the different 
typewriter agencies in a city. At most of them 
a simple test examination is required. Sometimes 
the applicant is assigned to a position the next 
day, and, again, a long and weary wait may inter- 
vene. The way I have found to be most success- 
ful is to specialize along some line and then go 
out and seek your position by personal canvassing 
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among the members of the profession or the busi- 
ness for which you may claim especial qualifi- 
cations. 

Legal Work 

This, perhaps, is the best paid of all steno- 
graphic work, and among the most difficult. 
There are a multiplicity of forms in which the 
different law papers must be embodied, and the 
stenographer must know with a glance at her 
notes the proper form for each. While the student 
is acquiring speed on her typewriter and accu- 
racy in her shorthand notes, the rest of her time 
could be very profitably employed in making her- 
herself familiar with a book of legal forms, copy- 
ing them first in shorthand and transcribing them 
on the typewriter ; in this way a knowledge of the 
different legal forms is acquired, as well as famil- 
iarity with legal phraseology and spelling. The 
latter will make the shorthand dictation much 
easier to take, while insuring the transcription be- 
ing embraced in the proper form without annoy- 
ing her employer with questions. 

Medical Stenographer 

This is another position offering opportunities 
for special study and qualifications. While the 
student is practicing on the typewriter to qualify 
for this position, let her secure a medical dic- 
tionary and reprints of articles written by physi- 
cians on popular subjects of medicine or new 
departures in therapeutic measures. By using 
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these reprints as practice matter she will grad- 
ually become familiar with some, at least, of 
the general medical terms and the spelling of the 
medical words, the most difficult feature. Here 
there are not, as in legal work, numerous forms ; 
most of the work is embraced in articles for 
medical journals, the preparation of book manu- 
scripts, case histories and letters. There may be 
some bookkeeping, but it will not be the com- 
plicated system necessary in a big business office. 
As a rule, if a physician wishes a secretary, he 
employs one for only a part of the day ; but any 
stenographer holding such a position for a half- 
day, and becoming familiar with medical terms 
through this work, could very profitably use the 
rest of her time in doing, piece work for physi- 
cians. Through printed cards mailed to physi- 
cians she could offer to do work by the piece 
or the hour, making engagements over the tele- 
phone. She could visit his office, take his dicta- 
tion, and transcribe her notes at home. A card 
of this kind could read : 



MISS ELIZABETH BLANK 

MEDICAL STENOGRAPHER 
ENGAGEMENTS BY HOUR OR DAY 



ADDRESS 



REFERENCE 



TELEPHONE 
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Should the mailed cards bring no results, the 
only recourse left would be to visit the physicians 
in their offices and personally request work, 
showing, perhaps, samples of typing. 

A large majority of physicians do not have suffi- 
cient correspondence to employ a stenographer 
steadily, and prefer the hour method of employ- 
ment. There is a class of physicians, however, 
which is gradually on the increase, those known 
as specialists, or as "mail order doctors." As 
their patients are wholly through the mail, they 
have a large correspondence, and employ a com- 
petent stenographer, to whom they willingly pay 
a fair, and sometimes, a generous salary. 

Home Work in Typewriting 

Piece work to be done at home in other pro- 
fessions may and has been obtained in this way. 
The best field for this work being found among 
insurance companies, legal work, medical work, 
architects, engineers and clergymen. Many of 
the latter engage the services of a stenographer 
regularly for at least one day in the week, or one 
morning. That is, from a week's accumulation of 
correspondence, including, perhaps, a sermon, 
they will give her several hours of steady, rapid 
dictation, which she may return within a couple 
of days. There are also many notices and much 
circular matter to be mailed to the congregation, 
which the stenographer, provided with a list of 
the members, sends out from her office. Neither 
the opportunities nor the compensation are so 
good in this line as in the others, but much work 
may be obtained through this source. But it will 
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never seek you unless you are established as a 
successful public stenographer. And if you want 
the work, you will have to go out and hunt for 
it until you find it. 

The Public Stenographer 

No one should attempt, though I have no doubt 
many do, the responsibilities and expenses in- 
cident to establishing themselves as a public 
stenographer in a big office building without be- 
ing thoroughly expert in several lines of work, 
and having sufficient capital to carry her over a 
year at least. Many public stenographers have 
told me that it takes months, and perhaps a year, 
to build up such a business, and that even when 
established it is subject to many fluctuations. It 
is the best way of making money in piece work 
if one has the necessary funds for rent and ad- 
vertising; but the stenographer who sits down 
before her nice little roll-top desk, folds her 
hands and expects her new gilt sign "to do the 
rest" is doomed to a sad disappointment. It may 
be months, and one stenographer told me it was 
months, before one customer came through this 
source. The work which kept her going was the 
work she went out and got herself. The stenog- 
rapher anxious to establish herself in this way 
should first build up her business at home. Many 
firms, once convinced you can do the work, are 
quite as willing to telephone you to call for 
dictation or copy as to send a boy over to your i 
office, and usually do this anyhow. It doesn't 
make any difference to them where you do the 
work; all they are concerned about is how you 
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do it. After you have built up a business which 
would warrant your incurring the expense of 
office rent, it will be for your own comfort and 
convenience by bringing you in the business 
center, and will add another branch of work, the 
letters which some hurried business man wishes 
to dictate to the machine, or the special work 
which must be gotten off at once. But in the 
beginning the office is only a handicap, for the 
stenographer is almost afraid to leave it to solicit 
for fear of missing work. 

FINE LAUNDRY WORK 

More than one woman, in her own home and 
unknown to her friends, has made a success of 
this work. And indeed, many other lines of 
work might be found which would be more un- 
pleasant. Every woman who has ever done up 
a few of her daintiest and prettiest things she 
feared to trust to a cheap laundress knows the 
pleasure there is in the ironing of dainty, em- 
broidered lingerie of sheer, fine stuffs, and 
watching their transformation under the magic 
of the hot iron into new beauty. 

There are many new and clever appliances for 
lightening the labor of laundry work, as well as 
saving time and patience. Among these may be 
mentioned the stationary laundry tubs, consist- 
ing of three tubs, the third one being used for 
the rinsing and bluing of the clothes, thus saving 
time by having a tub for that purpose at your 
immediate disposal. 

The electric or water-power washing machine 
is another device for saving both labor and time. 
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It consists of a tub, the clothes rack, the wringer 
and motor. It is easily operated, and the work 
done on it is better than that done by hand. 
There is also a laundry stove, with which conies 
a drying apparatus and any number of racks 
from four to nine. On these racks the clothes 
are dried in about twenty minutes, saving all the 
time and labor involved in hanging them out 

COLLECTING 

Many business men are said to prefer young 
women as collectors for uncertain debts, owing 
to their greater "persistence, perseverance and 
persuasiveness." On many of these old debts of 
long standing, which he has begun to regard as 
worthless, the merchant would be willing to pay 
a large commission. Personal interviews with 
the business men themselves, in which you would 
have to convince them that you possess the 
above qualifications, would be necessary. 

PIANO TUNING 

This is an occupation in which a few women 
have engaged successfully, and the wonder is 
that more women who have musical ability do 
not adopt the profession. Selling pianos and 
pianolas could be carried on as a side line. There 
are correspondence schools which claim to teach 
the entire art of piano tuning in a few lessons, 
but the more practical way would be to serve an 
apprenticeship with a successful piano tuner. 

A RUMMAGE SALE 

The writer heard of a young woman who, 
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having been for some years a successful nurse 
in a large city, became suddenly broken in health 
and retired to a home with her father on a small 
farm. When her health returned to her in a 
measure she tried to think of some means of 
filling the family purse. Opportunities were few 
to one in her weakened condition. She finally 
hit upon a novel plan; she visited the city, 
where she had many friends among the wealthy 
people, and asked for their cast-off garments, 
many of which, she well knew, would be in good 
wearing condition. In this way she collected 
enough to fill a trunk and two suit cases; these 
she checked to her home as her own baggage, 
and the remainder she put into a packing box 
and sent by freight. Her next move was to rent 
a small store in the country village near her 
home, and here she offered her wares for sale. 
The country people for miles around flocked to 
this sale of finery, and at the end of two weeks 
the young woman found herself with one hun- 
dred dollars clear cash in hand. 

DOLLS 

Repairing dolls and making dolls' wardrobes 
is an excellent business, when well advertised. 
We recall an instance known to the writer, when 
a little girl and her mother, passing along a 
street in a strange city, saw this sign in a window 
of a fancy store: "The Dolls' Hospital. All 
Injuries Repaired at a Moderate Price." In- 
stantly came to the child the dear dismembered 
doll at home, and in a few minutes they were 
inside of the store making a bargain for the 
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"curing" of the doll, which was to be sent from 
its home by express. The keeper of the shop 
declared that one person was kept constantly 
employed on these repairs, and that two sewing 
women were required to supply the demands for 
"dolls' wardrobes." 

PERFUMES 

A fair livelihood may be made by an energetic 
woman making and selling her own perfumes. 
If she has a profusion of fragrant flowers near 
her home, she may extract their sweetness in the 
following manner: Obtain a wide-mouthed jar, 
also some cotton batting, and some pure Flor- 
ence Lucca oil. Card the cotton into very thin 
layers, sprinkle each one freely with the oil and 
place one in the bottom of the jar; cover it with 
the fresh flowers and sprinkle them with salt. 
Place the layers of oil-wet cotton and flowers in 
alternately until the jar is full, then cover the 
opening in the jar with parchment or rubber 
cloth, tying it on securely. Stand the jar in the 
sun, and in fifteen days a fragrant oil may be 
squeezed away which, by the addition of a little 
alcohol, will give you a quantity of fine perfume. 

We give some recipes for compounding per- 
fumes. As one becomes experienced new com- 
binations will doubtless be invented, and if these 
are given a new and attractive name they will 
certainly bring custom: 

Essence of Violets or Oriental Perfume: Es- 
sence of vetiver, 3 ounces; oil of neroli, 15 
minims; oil of sandalwood, y 2 dram; attar of 
roses, 40 minims; essence of musk, 3 drams; 
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esprit de violette, 3 ounces ; essence of ambergris, 
6 drams. Add sufficient alcohol to bring the 
whole up to 20 ounces. 

Florida Water: Dissolve J^ ounce each of 
the oils of lavender, lemon and bergamot, J4 
dram each of the oils of cinnamon and cloves, in 
1 quart of alcohol ; add 2 quarts of filtered water 
and bottle. 

Cologne Water: Oils of lemon and cedar, of 
each 2 drams; oil of rosemary, 1 dram; oil of 
bergamot, 1 ounce; spirits of neroli, 2 ounces; 
purest alcohol, 5 ounces. 

Sachet Powder: Coriander, orris root, rose 
leaves and aromatic calamus, each 1 ounce; 
lavender flowers, 10 ounces; rhodium, J^ dram; 
musk, 5 grains. Reduce all to a coarse powder. 
If this powder is enclosed in daintily embellished 
sachets, it will meet with a ready sale. 

AUTHORSHIP 

As a means of livelihood, we should not advise 
any one to turn to this method; the returns are 
too inadequate and uncertain. In fact, no one 
should engage in authorship unless urged thereto 
by that compelling force, the necessity of self- 
expression. Without this inward urging, the 
"trade of writing," as it is sometimes wrongly 
called, is a good thing to keep away from. 

"But," asks some eager young person, "if I 
have this caccethes scribendi, how am I to 
begin?" If you have had a fair education, with 
a special drill in literature and rhetoric, the only 
way is just to "begin." Write articles for your 
home paper, even if there is no money in it for 
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a while. An excellent drill is to obtain a position 
on a newspaper, even though the salary is merely 
nominal at first. If you do good work, your 
salary will soon be raised, or you may pass on 
to a better position with some other paper. 
There is no better school for the young writer 
than a good, lively newspaper office. Here you 
learn the worth of words, the art of condensa- 
tion, the worthlessness of platitudes and the un- 
desirability of the obvious. A few weeks spent 
in a newspaper office will convince the young- 
aspirant whether she is a born writer or merely 
a school-ground-out one. A certain lady who 
had been so fortunate as to have one or two 
articles published, said : "I don't think I'll follow 
the business of writing; there are too many at 

it, and there is Mrs. . Think how long she 

has been writing, and she is only now beginning 
to make a good living by it." 

"Yes," replied the acute judge of human 
nature, who was listening to her, "but just think 

of the joy Mrs. has had out of her years 

of service!" This is the crux of the whole 
matter. If you don't love writing better than 
anything else in the world in the line of employ- 
ment, then you would better follow the advice 
alluded to in chapter one, and "knit bags for a 
living." Again, the person who has the true 
writer's instinct will never ask, "How shall I 
begin?" She will simply begin. 



CHAPTER X 

ENTERTAINMENTS FOR CHURCH 
AND OTHER SOCIETIES 

See your guests approach, 
Address yourself to entertain them sprightly. 

— Shakespeare. 

THE CIRCULATING LIBRARY 

This may be made a very attractive affair, 
much of its success depending upon the "cover" 
as well as the "subject-matter" of each book. 
The room in which it is given should be made 
to resemble a library as much as possible, and 
yet is should be attractive with lights ' and 
flowers. An abundance of palm-screened nooks 
and cosy corners should be devised ; good music 
will also add much to the pleasure of the occa- 
sion. 

There must be a librarian, a secretary, and a 
boy or girl representing a postal. The books, 
which are represented by girls, are concealed 
from view. Some details in the costumes of 
these girls indicate the title of the book, but 
unlike all other library parties, there is to be no 
"guessing." 

As many new books as possible should be rep- 
resented. 

The catalogues giving the titles of the books 
should be made unique and amusing; as only a 
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few will be needed, this will give an opportunity 
for elaborate illustrations. The names of the 
books must be in typewriting. In these cata- 
logues opposite each title is a number, and cor- 
responding numbers are typed on small cards- 
Above the librarian's desk are two large 
placards ; on one, in conspicuous letters, must be 
found the following: 

RULES 

1. Any book, the title of which is found in 

the catalogue, may be taken out on the 
payment of 10 cents. 

2. Great care must be taken of these books. 

3. They are not transferable. 

4. They must not be taken from the city, 

except at the risk of the borrower. 

5. The books are not subject to renewal. 

6. The borrower must return the card con- 

taining the number of his book when he 
returns the book. 

The other placard contains these words, in 
large letters: "If you don't see the title of the 
book you want, ask for it." 

When a man approaches the desk he asks for 
a card, which is given him on payment of the 
established fee, either 5 or 10 cents. 

He is also handed a catalogue, which he 
consults and then asks for the title which he 
finds opposite his number. The librarian then 
brings the "book" from behind a screen or from 
an inner room. The secretary opens a big book, 
in which she writes, "Mr. Blank takes out 
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(giving name of book), at (states time)." The 
librarian says, "If you keep your book out over 
ten minutes, Mr. Blank, you will be fined, 
amount of fine at discretion of the librarian." 

Should the book become very much overdue, 
the librarian sends but the "postal" to bring in 
the recalcitrant borrower, accompanied by his 
"book." The librarian then records his name in 
a small memorandum book, the library "book" 
is "returned to the stacks" by the librarian, and 
the borrower is at liberty to buy another number 
card 

Near the close of the evening the librarian 
reads off the names of the borrowers who have 
been fined, and to them are assigned some 
"stunt," which may be suitable to them or the 
reverse, the latter case probably resulting in the 
most amusement. 

Below are given a few titles which lend them- 
selves to representation: 

"Bound to Rise" — Decorations of the labels 
from yeast cakes. 

"Hard Cash" — Carries mesh purse, in which 
she jingles coins. 

"Half a Dozen Girls" — Carries photos of that 
number of girls. 

"Airy, Fairy Lillian" — Personated by a girl 
whose name is Lillian. 

f Shawl-straps" — Carries those articles. 
Old-Fashioned Girl"— Dresses like "Puritan 
maiden," or in any old-style garb. 

"Endless Chain" — Carries one. 

"Pine Needles" — Wears little pine twigs as 
decorations. 
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"Flower of the Family" — Carries a flour sack 
stuffed out with papers. 

"Queen Mab" — Dresses like a fairy, wears gilt 
crown and carries a scepter. 

"Queen of Hearts" — Wears a white gown, 
covered with red paper hearts. 

"Woman's Reason" — Wears a placard on her 
breast containing the one word, "Because." 

If a book is asked for which is not in the cata- 
logue, any amusing answer may be given, such 
as "At the bindery," "Worn out," "Thrown on 
the rubbish heap," etc. 

THE PROGRESSIVE DINNER 

Each man, on entering the room, pays for his 
seat at the table, the price being dependent upon 
the character of the meal served. He is allowed 
to select his own partner, and they take their 
seats. There must be as many couples at each 
table as there are courses served. Have as many 
tables as the room will accommodate. 

The place-cards may bear some amusing or 
appropriate quotation, intended to stimulate con- 
versation between the constantly changing dinner 
partners. The hostess rings a bell at the end of 
each course, and the men move to the next seat, 
every one retaining the original place-cards. The 
women do not change their places. 

The hostess explains that when she strikes the 
bell three times the men all move to the nearest 
table, explaining which one this is supposed to 
be in each case. After the last shift is accom- 
plished, the program of toasts or speeches, ac- 
cording to pre-arrangement, takes place. 
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THE RAINBOW SUPPER 

May be made a very attractive affair, each 
table being decorated in one of the seven colors 
of the rainbow, and the little girl waitresses 
being dressed in the color of her table. It is 
better, however, to confine the colors to the 
decorations, and not attempt to carry them out 
too strictly in the foods, if one is providing for 
a number of very hungry little girls and boys. 
Some of the dishes, however, which lend them- 
selves to the color scheme are cranberries, 
cherries, radishes, beets and jellies for the red 
table ; olives, lettuce, green peppers, green apples 
and water-cress for the green table, and pump- 
kins, squash, cheese, oranges and orange ices for 
the orange table. 

Single tickets may be sold for each table, or 
tickets entitling the holder to all the courses. 

THE BUSINESS DIRECTORY 

This may be made, with the introduction of 
music, to occupy the entire evening, or it may 
be merely incidental to other forms of entertain- 
ment. A frame is arranged, in which the "living 
pictures" are to take their places. A cover is 
arranged for this frame, which works after the 
manner of "Aunt Jane's Album," but upon the 
outside of this cover are the words, printed in 
letters sufficiently large to be seen from all parts 
of the auditorium, "The (insert name of town) 
Business Directory." Secure a bright and witty 
talker to introduce the pictures, which consist 
of poses illustrating different advertisements. 
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Many local hits may be given. Where the 
pictures show forth some well-known article of 
commerce, the person in charge should give the 
name of the local dealer handling the commodity, 
bringing in some humorous allusion thereto. 
For instance, in showing the picture of "the Old 
Dutch Cleanser," he might say, "The reason 
Mr. Blank's store is always so extremely tidy is 
because he gives it an annual cleaning with this 
well-known commodity." Or, "Mr. Blank no 
longer requires three meals each day; he eats 
(mention some food product) for his breakfast, 
and he isn't hungry again for twenty-four hours." 
To the witty person many local conditions will 
suggest their own "hits." The dealers who are 
mentioned will gladly contribute some com- 
modity for the advertisement given them, and 
these can be sold either before or after the enter- 
tainment. A moderate admission fee should be 
charged. It would be well to advertise the enter- 
tainment as "The Illustrated Business 

Directory." 

A QUOTATION PARTY 

This method of entertainment may be used at 
a large church social where a fee has been paid 
for the supper. Familiar quotations are type- 
written on slips of paper, with one word omitted. 
Each slip is numbered ; they are then pinned on 
the draperies around the room so that they may [ 
easily be read. Each guest is given a sheet of . 
paper and a lead pencil. When he thinks he has • 
discovered the missing word, he writes it on his 
paper and gives it the number on the slip. At 
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the proper time, when the guests seem to have 
gone the rounds of the rooms, the hostess, or 
some one appointed by her, asks those who have 
been competing to rise. Number one is then 
read, with the missing word supplied. All those 
who have not the correct word sit down, and so 
on through the whole list. Any one may rise 
again, however, who finds a later word given 
correctly, and remains standing until another 
failure occurs. The one who remains standing 
at the end of the list and has not been obliged 
to sit down at all, is given an appropriate prize. 
If there is no one so fortunate, the prize should 
be given to the one having made the fewest 
errors. The quotations should be adapted to the 
guests expected. There should be a few "hard 
nuts to crack/' but the greater part of them 
should be easy ones. If the entertainment is 
given for children, quotations from "Mother 
Goose" may be used with good effect. Some of 
the most unfamiliar of these may prove puzzlers. 

THE TROLLEY PARTY 

This may be made a very pleasant and profit- 
able affair, if given in the spring before the 
arrival of picnic time, or in the early fall when 
the picnic season is over. A car, with its at- 
tendants, is chartered for the evening. The 
starting point, destination and price should be 
stated on the tickets, which are sent out two 
wcjeks in advance and sold by the members of 
the society. The objective point should be an 
attractive country clubhouse, enjoying a reputa- 
tion for good meals well served. A dinner or 
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supper should be ordered here in advance, ac- 
cording to the number of tickets sold. \Vhen 
the supper is over, a dance or musical and 
literary program, according to the character of 
the crowd attending, should be given. 

THE STEAM LAUNCH PARTY 

In the summer time, during the moonlit nights, 
the same plan might prove profitable by char- 
tering a steam launch instead of a car. 

THE PROGRESSIVE AUTOMOBILE 

PARTY 

This form of entertainment has proved, 
wherever tried, not only very delightful, but also 
lucrative. The machines are, with the chauffeurs, 
loaned for the afternoon free of all charge. The 
clubhouse or church parlor, as the case may be, 
is arranged to simulate a railroad waiting-room. 
The tickets should resemble railroad tickets. A 
large touring car rolls up, the passengers appear, 
but just as each one steps into the automobile 
the ticket is called for. This is punched by an 
attendant, and when the car is full it rolls away. 
Another car comes up and is also loaded. The 
first car goes on to the first stopping place or 
"way station/' which has been given a fanciful 
name. Refreshments are served either in the 
house or on the grounds. The first car goes 
back to the starting point. When the second 
car arrives and unloads its crowd, the first crowd 
embarks in the second car and is carried to the 
second station, where the tickets are again 
punched. There should be at least three way 
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stations aside from the starting point, and at 
each home there should be as much decoration 
as possible. Refreshments are also served in 
keeping with the name of the place. At the 
third way station the passengers are left to make 
their way home as they like, and when they like. 

THE NAVY EUCHRE PARTY 

The room should be decorated with flags, and, 
wherever possible, the Annapolis colors used. 
The rules for the game and for progression 
should be announced on cards, one being placed 
on each table, and called "Orders of the Com- 
mandant." A small ship should be placed on 
each table, with the flag of the country it rep- 
resents, and tiny sailors and a commanding 
officer, which could be drawn and painted on 
small pieces of cardboard, placed on the deck. 
The order of progression may be the usual one 
in progressive games, and the tally cards, which 
should bear appropriate designs and be tied with 
ribbons of the Annapolis colors, may have a 
small pin attached of a tiny anchor or a gun, or 
cannon. The idea should also be carried out in 
the prizes, and if there is a band it should play 
the national airs, or sea airs. The profit comes 
from each player paying a small fee for the privi- 
lege of entering the game. 

THE PROMENADE SUPPER 

While this is not strictly new, it may be un- 
known in some places. The guests fall in line 
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and pass around a certain part of the room, 
pausing at certain "stations." At the first station 
they are given a tray and a plate, at the next 
point some victuals are placed on the plate ; they 
move on slowly, receiving from each "station" 
the component parts of a good meal, closing with 
a cup of coffee and a knife, a fork and a spoon. 
They then seat themselves wherever a seat may 
be found and dispose of the meal at their con- 
venience. Young girls pass the cream and 
sugar and also collect the price of the well-filled 
tray. While not the highest form of serving, it 
never fails to create considerable fun and 
sociability. 

THE STRAWBERRY FETE 

It is not a difficult matter to make dollars and 
cents out of strawberries and cream, and a lawn 
fete, lasting for two afternoons and evenings, 
will net a very comfortable sum. In the after- 
noon, see that your small tables are in the shade 
of the trees, with as picturesque a setting as 
possible. Have each covered with a snowy 
cloth or a centerpiece embroidered in straw- 
berries. On one table have small baskets of the 
berries, tied with red ribbon bows, for sale, the 
berries themselves being as lusciously perfect as 
you are able to secure. On another table have 
your strawberry shortcake, of different sizes and 
prices. The other tables may be used for serving 
your guests, and you should be prepared to serve 
them strawberries and cream, strawberry short- 
cake, strawberry ice cream or the trapped straw- 
berries. Little girls may be dressed as wait- 
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resses in red and green gowns and caps, and 
made to look as much like the real berry as 
possible. 

THE INTERNATIONAL SUPPER AND 

BAZAAR 

The hall is decorated with the flags of different 
nations, and the band should play the national 
airs of the different countries. 

Each supper table represents a different 
nation, and the gown of the presiding hostess, 
the dress of the waitresses, the china, the floral 
arrangements, and, so far as possible, the dishes 
served, should carry out this idea. 

Each nation must also have its own table in 
the bazaar, gay with its colors, and offering 
souvenirs of the country or gifts made up in 
these colors. 

The gay plaids of Scotland, the bright green 
of Ireland, the gorgeous reds and yellows of 
India, the pink and green of France, to say 
nothing of our own national colors and those of 
England, make a brilliant effect. 

A HOLLY TEA AND FAJTCY BAZAAR 

The combination of the two features, the 
bazaar and the tea, to be held at the same time 
and given in adjoining rooms, will provide an 
attractive entertainment, with the additional ad- 
vantage that one draws custom to the other. 

The Bazaar 

The room should be gay with holly, smilax and 
poinsetta, and green and red ribbons. 
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The Toy Table 

A large table contains small toys and dolls 
dressed by some one in charge. 

Over this table Santa Claus presides and ex- 
plains to the children that as times are very 
hard he must sell some of his toys, in order to 
get money to buy toys for the poor little girls 
and boys who otherwise would not have any. 
In order to make this statement something more 
than a pretty fiction, the proceeds of this table 
should be given to an orphan asylum. 

The Candy Table 

Holly boxes and satin-covered boxes, elaborate 
with hand-painted designs appropriate to the sea- 
son, and many other fancy Christmas boxes 
would find customers, as well as those filled with 
candies. 

The Fancy Table 

This offers the usual array of an almost un- 
limited choice among the gifts of the holiday 
season, and would probably be the largest table 
at the bazaar, requiring the services of several 
girls to wait upon the customers. A pretty con- 
ceit would be to have the young women at this 
table, each selling a certain class of goods, to 
indicate by her costume just what she sells. The 
girl selling embroidered linens could wear a 
handsomely embroidered white linen gown with 
a small holly wreath on her head. The girls 
selling hand-painted articles in satin or drawn- 
work or Irish lace, etc., could indicate it either 
by collars and cuffs of these materials on their 
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gowns, or by panels or bands of the same. AH 
should wear either poinsetta, smilax or holly in 
their hair. 

The Tea 

Festoon the room with wreaths of holly and 
greens. Let all the draperies be a bright green 
caught back by red ribbons. Use small tables, 
with centerpieces of linen embroidered in holly 
wreaths or poinsetta; red candle sticks with 
shades made of holly paper and a star-shaped 
mound of holly as a centerpiece. Suspend red 
ribbons from the chandelier to the table under 
it. Over each table hang a bunch of mistletoe. 
Dress the girls serving as waitresses in green or 
red with holly ribbon bows on their white aprons 
and caps. 

These suggestions may be applied with suit- 
able variations in color scheme and floral decora- 
tions to other festivals, Thanksgiving Day, 
Washington's Birthday, Easter, the Fourth of 
July, etc., all being readily susceptible of brilliant 
and appropriate decorative effects. 

ST. VALENTINE'S BAZAAR 

This should be well advertised in advance, and 
may run for the week preceding St. Valentine's 
Day to further the sale of valentines and gifts. 

The Fortune Booth 

This should prove an attractive feature, and 
offers many possibilities for the clever ingenuity 
of the Fortune Teller. The booth could be 
draped in red cheesecloth, on which are pasted 
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large silver hearts. A small boy dressed as 
Cupid, in pink with silver wings and bow and 
arrows slung at his side, receives the fees and 
refers all inquiries to St. Valentine himself, who 
solemnly inquires the name and looks his visitor 
up in a big book, from which he portentiously 
reads his fortune. 

The "Good Luck" Table 

Festoon this with wreaths of green, from 
which hang large red hearts. Suspend above it 
a large floral horseshoe or a big four-leaf clover 
made of green paper. Small hearts for lockets, 
clover-leaf stickpins, horseshoe pins, arrows and 
other good luck symbols may form the display. 

The Heart Table 

Here a small Puck generously sells you a large 
red heart for the small sum of ten cents, which 
when opened contains a message from your 
future husband or wife. 

The Post Office 

The post office will prove another attractive 
feature and one at which .the largest sales may 
be expected, for here you will offer a large 
assortment of valentines and post cards. The 
postmistress may be a pretty girl, in pink, with 
all her "mail," which she is supposed to be sort- 
ing, spread out on the table in front of her, where 
those inquiring for mail may select the "letters" 
they wish. While of these many may be "store" 
ones, this opens a large field for original work, 
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both in pen and ink sketches and water colors, 
as well as original verses. 

The Candy Table 

Here fancy boxes and baskets with big ribbon 
bows and suitable for Valentine gifts may be sold 
without the candy, as well as the less pretentious 
boxes of candy, while large and gaily colored 
candy hearts strung above the table will add to 
the effectiveness, as well as finding a ready sale 
among the children. 

The Fancy Table 

Here handkerchief, glove and ribbon cases, pin 
cushions, bureau scarfs and sofa cushions, most 
of them in pink, or white and pink, heart-shaped 
and decorated by silver arrows, golden hearts, 
small hand-painted Cupids or turtle doves, will 
make attractive Valentine gifts. 

ST. VALENTINE'S LUNCHEON 

Make the invitations heart-shaped cards of 
silver, and word them as follows: 

St. Valentine requests the pleasure of your 
company at luncheon on the 14th of February, 
from one to three. Admission and luncheon, 
25 cents. To meet Mr. Dan Cupid. 

Let all the decorations be of pink, relieved by 
white and green smilax. Have small tables with 
heart-shaped centerpieces embroidered in pink, 
pink candles with big pink hearts for shades. 
Flying over each table, suspended from the ceil- 
ing by invisible wires, is a small Cupid or turtle 
dove. From the table in the center of the room, 
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larger than the others, run pink ribbons and 
smilax to the chandelier. Let the centerpiece 
be a large heart formed of pink roses. Cupid 
stands at the door to meet his guests and receive 
their fees. Some of the young women serving 
as waitresses are dressed in pink with small 
heart-shaped aprons and caps of white and a big 
white heart of ribbon worn over their own. 
Others are in white with pink heart-shaped 
aprons and caps and pink ribbon hearts. 

Everything possible should be cut in the shape 
of a heart, and heart-shaped dishes, or those 
draped by smilax to appear so, should be used. 

A large box is placed just inside the door, over 
which is the legend: 

"A Message from Dan Cupid. Help Yourself." 

There is an aperture in the lid of the box just 
large enough to admit a hand. Each person, as 
he or she passes, draws out one of the dainty 
sealed envelopes. The reading of these will occa- 
sion much amusement. The messages may be 
short, but must be pithy and appropriate. This 
will give an opportunity for the literary mem- 
bers of the society to show their skill. 

A HALLOWE'EN SUPPER 

The invitations, written in white ink on black 
cards, with skull and cross bones in the corner, 
may read as follows: 

"Your shade is invited to a Hallowe'en supper 

to be given by the ghosts of the on 

the evening of the 31st of October at nine o'clock. 
Supper 25 cents." 

Decorate the hall with green branches, strings 
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of cranberries, red apples and bunches of wheat, 
ferns, chrysanthemums and autumn leaves. 
Hang the doorways and windows with festoons 
of corn, tomatoes and popcorn. 

Everywhere place the grinning Jack-o'-lanterns 
of all sizes and shapes. In the center of each of 
the long tables place a huge yellow pumpkin, 
hollowed out and filled with autumnal fruits. 
Plates of apples, nuts, candies and gingerbread 
may be placed on the tables. At the head of 
each table sits an ugly old witch, to see that 
the ghosts are properly served by the attending 
spooks. Fried oysters may be served on small 
plates covered by large cabbage leaves. A 
chicken or lobster salad may be served in the 
rind of a small pumpkin. 

The ices may be colored orange and frozen in 
the shape of pumpkins or ears of corn. Other 
refreshments may be "Fortune Balls," "Hal- 
lowe'en Pie," "Conundrum Nuts," "Fortune 
Cake" and "Funny Pumpkin." 

Fortune Cake 

The cake contains a ring, a thimble, a dime 
and a key. The dime means riches, the key 
means travel, the thimble old maidhood or old 
bachelorhood, and the ring means marriage 
within a year. 

Fortune Balls 

The balls are made of popcorn dipped in syrup 
which has been boiled and is of different colors. 
Inside each ball is a slip of paper with the for- 
tune written on it. 
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Hallowe'en Pie 

A pie is filled with sawdust, but has an upper 
and a lower crust of dough. Scattered through 
the sawdust are all sorts of knick-knacks suit- 
able to the occasion, tiny ghosts, diminutive 
witches on brooms, Jack-o'-lanterns, etc. These 
could be obtained by the old method of the 
"grab-bag," each grab costing five cents. 

Conundrum Nuts 

These are English walnuts cut in half with 
the kernels taken out and the inside of the shells 
made smooth. Inside are slips of paper contain- 
ing the conundrums, the shells being tied to- 
gether with baby ribbons. 

The Funny Pumpkin 

This is a huge pumpkin hollowed out and filled 
with souvenirs similar to those used in the 
Hallowe'en pie, only they need not be so small, 
and may be useful as well as decorative. The 
witches used may be larger ones than those used 
in the pie, serving as whisk holders; the black 
cats as match receivers, and the owls or bats or 
fancy ears of corn as ash receivers. To each 
souvenir is attached a long ribbon streamer 
which hangs over the side of the pumpkin. The 
funny pumpkin may stand alone on a table 
draped in black and presided over by a small 
witch. After the supper it may be a source of 
much fun and profit as well. After a small fee 
of five or ten cents, the guests select the stream- 
ers they want and pull out the prize hidden in 
the pumpkin at the other end of the streamer. 
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THE HALLOWE'EN BARN DANCE 

Make the invitations similar to the ones for the 
supper, and word them as follows: 

"Your shade is invited to attend a phantom 
assembly which will haunt the barn of the spirits 

of the Misses • on the evening of the 

31st of October. All friendly spirits, goblins, 
brownies and optimistic ghosts who refuse to 
groan or indulge in mournful recollections are 
cordially invited to attend. Shades are requested 
to come in their proper characters, though the 
ghosts of celebrities are also welcome. Admis- 
sion, $1." 

Drape the barn in black, lighted by grinning 
Jack-o'-lanterns (also draped in black), and fes- 
tooned by long strings of red apples, ears of corn 
and popcorn. In the center of the barn suspend 
from the ceiling a witch riding a broom. Station 
at the door to receive the tickets a Mephis- 
topheles, his red suit making a spot of brilliant 
color in the black gloom ; or else a phantom (in 
white sheets) or a sable sister. The latter must 
be in black, and have her hair streaming over her 
shoulders. 

The following dances should be included on 
the program: 

Hallowe'en Two-step 

Four ghosts dance a two-step around the room 
once; then each selects a partner from ghosts 
not dancing and circles the room again. After the 
second round each ghost dancing chooses an- 
other partner, and so on until all the shades are 
dancing. 
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Hallowe'en Waltz 

The usual waltz, with the exception that the 
couples change partners when they meet. Hal- 
lowe'en favors are given at the end of the waltz. 

Hallowe'en Landers (Saratoga Landers) 

At the end ghosts are given Hallowe'en nuts 
(which are walnuts with the kernels taken out 
and mottoes, amusing, ghostly or sentimental, 
inserted). These are to be kept until supper, 
when each shade must read his mottoes to the 
assembled spirits. 

Ghost Dance 

At the first bars of the music each ghost rises 
and waltzes slowly by himself until meeting 
another ghost; he waltzes with him, changing 
partners as he circles the room. Each ghost has 
as his supper partner the ghost he is waltzing 
with when the music stops. 

The Supper 

The supper may be served in the house, and 
the shades form in couples and march to the 
dining-room with musicians playing the "Dead 
March" from "Saul." 

The shades unmask at the word of the hostess 
when all are assembled around the table. 

Fortune Telling 

This is a necessary accompaniment of Hallow- 
e'en festivities. Write the fortunes on yellow 
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paper and place them in sealed envelopes, num- 
bering the envelopes; then place corresponding 
numbers on cards which are thrown into an open 
receptacle. Every one paying ten cents is al- 
lowed to draw out a card and is then handed 
the envelope bearing the corresponding number. 
Another very amusing manner of distributing 
the fortunes is to pin the sealed envelopes on a 
suspended sheet; the person wishing to try his 
or her fortune, after paying the fee, is led up to 
the sheet blindfolded and places a hand on an 
envelope which is then detached and handed 
over. 

A HALLOWE'EN PROGRAM 

The suggestions for the decorations, etc., given 

in the Hallowe'en barn dance and supper may 

be used here. Send the invitations out at least 

1 two weeks before date of entertainment. The 

■ price of admission should be placed on the cards 

of invitation. Dress the ushers as ghosts, or 

if the girls act as ushers dress them as witches, 

as follows: A white skirt, very full and short, 

i over this a long six-pointed black overskirt, 

i reaching to the hem of the white skirt; this in 

i turn has a white pannier on each hip, the bodice 

is black* laced over a white front. The slippers 

\ are black, with long points and big buckles. A 

narrow-rimmed and very tall steeple cap, with 

a snake coiled around the steeple, completes the 

costume. Little boys dressed as brownies or 

Pucks may distribute the programs, which 

\ should carry out the prevailing idea. 
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PROGRAM 

i. The Witches' Dance. 

2. Prologue Spoken by Ghost. 

3. The Witches' Cavern, 

Read by the Shade of Bulwer Lytton. 

4. Recitation — Seein' Things, 

Read by Eugene Field? s Shade. 

5. Queen Mas, 

Read by the Shade of William Shakespeare. 

6. Ghost Story Told by a Spook. 

7. The Ghost of a Flower, 

Recited by a Spirit. 

8. The Spook March. 

9. The Origin and History of Hallowe'en, 

Read (or told) by a Spook. 

10. Epilogue Spoken by Ghost. 

PROLOGUE 

Now I will unclasp a secret book, 
And to your quick-conceiving discontents 
I'll read you matter deep and dangerous, 
As full of peril and adventurous spirit 
As to o'erwalk a current roaring loud 
On the un stead fast footing of a spear. 

THE WITCHES' CAVERN 

By Bulwer Lytton 

(From The Last Days of Pompeii) 

A fin burned in the far recess of the cave, and 
over it wis a small caldron; on a tall and thin 
column of iron stood a rude lamp; over that part 
of the wall, at tne base of which burned the fire, 
hung in many rows, as if to dry, a profusion of 
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herbs and weeds. A fox, couched before the fire, 
gazed upon the strangers with its bright and red 
eye — its hair bristling — and a low growl stealing 
from between its teeth; in the center of the cave 
was an earthen statue, which had three heads of 
singular and fantastic cast. A low tripod stood 
before this. 

But it was not these appendages of the cave 
that thrilled the blood of those who gazed fearfully 
therein — it was the face of its inmate. Before the 
fire, with the light shining full upon her features, sat 
a woman of considerable age. Her countenance be- 
trayed the remains of a regular, but high and acqui- 
line, order of features; with stony eyes turned 
upon them — with a look that met and fascinated 
theirs— they beheld in that fearful countenance the 
very image of a corpse! 

Glaucus: It is a dead thing. 

Ione: Nay — it stirs — it is a ghost! 

Slave: Oh, away — away! It is the witch of 
Vc uvius! 

Witch: Who are ye? And what do ye here? 

Glaucus: We are storm-beaten wanderers from 
the neighboring city ; we crave shelter and the com- 
fort of your hearth. 

Witch: Come to the fire if ye will! I never 
welcome living things — save the owl, the fox, the 
toad and the viper — so I cannot welcome ye; but 
come to the fire without welcome — why stand upon 
form ? 

Ione: We disturb you I fear. 

Witch: Tell me, are ye brother and sister? 

Ione : No. 

Witch: Are ye married? 
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Glaucus: Not so. 

Witch : Ho, lovers ! ha ! ha ! ha ! 

Glaucus : Why dost thou laugh, old crone ? 

Witch : Did I laugh ? . 

Glaucus: She is in her dotage. 

Witch : Thou liest. 

Ione : Hush ! Provoke her not, dear Glaucus. 

Witch: I will tell thee why I laughed when I 
discovered ye were lovers. It was because it is a 
pleasure to the old and withered to look upon 
young hearts like yours — and to know the time will 
come when you will loathe each other — loathe — 
ha! ha! ha! 

Ione : The gods forbid ! Yet, poor woman, thou 
knowest little of love, or thou wouldst know that 
it never changes. 

Witch : Was I young once, think ye ? And am 
I old and hideous and deathly now? Such as is 
the form, so is the heart. 

Glaucus: Hast thou dwelt here long? 

Witch: Ah, long — yes. 

Glaucus: It is but a drear abode. 

Witch : Ha ! Thou mayest well say that — hell 
is beneath us! And I will tell thee a secret — the 
dim things below are preparing wrath for ye above. 

Glaucus : Thou utterest but evil words. In the 
future I will brave the tempest rather than thy 
welcome. 

Witch : Thou wilt do well. None should ever 
seek, save the wretched. 

Glaucus: And why the wretched? 

Witch: I am the witch of the mountain; my 
trade is to give hope to the hopeless ; for the crossed 
in love, I have philtres; for the avaricious, prom- 
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ises of treasure; for the happy and good, I have 
only what life has — curses! 

Trouble me no more. 

As Glaucus now turned towards the witch, he 
perceived just under her seat for the first time 
the bright gaze and crested head of a large snake. 
Whether it was that the vivid coloring of the 
Athenian's cloak, thrown over the shoulders of 
lone, attracted the reptile's anger — its crest began 
to glow and rise, as if menacing and preparing itself 
to spring upon the Neapolitan. Glaucus caught 
quickly at one of the half-burned logs upon the 
hearth, and as if enraged at the action, the snake 
came forth from its shelter, and with a loud hiss 
raised itself on end, till its height nearly approached 
that of the Greek. 

Glaucus : Witch, command thy creature or thou 
wilt see it dead. 

Witch: It has been despoiled of its venom. 

Ere the words had left her lips the snake had 
sprung upon Glaucus ; the agile Greek leaped lightly 
aside, and struck so fell a blow on the head of the 
snake that it fell prostrate and writhing among the 
embers of the fire. 

The hag sprung up and stood confronting Glaur 
cus with a face which would have befitted the fierc- 
est of the- furies. 

Witch: Thou hast had shelter under my roof 
and warmth at my hearth ; thou hast returned evil 
for good ; thou hast smitten and slain the thing that 
loved me and was mine. Now hear thy punish- 
ment. I curse thee ! and thou art cursed. May thy 
love be blasted — may thy name be blackened — may 
the internals mark thee — may thy heart wither and 
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scorch — may thy last hour recall to thee the prophet 
voice of the Saga of Vesuvius ! 

Loud and long sang the echoes of the cavern 
with the dread laugh of the Saga. 

The lovers gained the open air. 

"Alas!" said lone, "my soul feels the omen of 
evil. Preserve us, oh, ye gods!" 



SEEIN' THINGS 
By Eugene Field 

I ain't afeard of snakes, or toads, or bugs, or worms, or 

mice, 
An' things 'at girls are skeered of I think are awful nice! 
I'm pretty brave, I guess ; an' yet I hate to go to bed, 
For, when I'm tucked up warm an' snug an' when my 

prayers are said, 
Mother tells "Happy dreams!" an' takes away the light, 
An' leaves me lyin' ajl alone and seein' things at night. 

Sometimes they're in the corner, sometimes they're by the 

door, 
Sometimes they're all a-standin' in the middle uv the floor; 
Sometimes they're a-sittin' down, sometimes they're walkin' 

round 
So softly an' so creepy-like they never make a sound; 
Sometimes they are as black as ink, an' other times they're 

white, 
But the color ain't no difference when you see things at 

night ! 

Once, when I licked a feller 'at had just moved on our 

street, 
An' father sent me up to bed without a bite to eat, 
I woke up in the dark an' saw things standin' in a row, 
A-lookin' at me cross-eyed and p'intin' at me — so! 
Oh, my! I wuz so skeered that time I never slep' a mite- 
It's almost alius when I'm bad that I see things at night! 
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Lucky thing I ain't a girl or I'd be skeered to death! 
Bern' I'm a boy, I duck my head an' hold my breath; 
An' I am, oh, so sorry I'm a naughty boy, an' then 
I promise to be better an' I say my prayers again! 
Gran'ma tells me that's the only way to make it right 
When a feller has been wicked an' sees things at night ! 

An' so when other naughty boys would coax me into sin, 
I try to skwush the tempter's voice 'at urges me within; 
An' when they's pie for supper or cakes 'at's big an' nice, 
I want to — but I do not pass my plate f 'r them things twice ! 
No, rather let starvation wipe me slowly out of sight 
Than I should keep a-livin' an seein' things at night 



QUEEN MAB 
By William Shakespeare 

Oh, then I see, Queen Mab hath been with you, 

She is the fairies' midwife: and she comes 

In shape no bigger than an agate stone 

On the forefinger of an alderman, 

Drawn with a team of atomies 

Athwart men's noses as they lie asleep: 

Her wagon-spokes made of long spinners' legs; 

The cover, of the wings of grasshoppers; 

The traces, of the smallest spider's web; 

The collars, of the moonshine's watery beams; 

Her whip of cricket's bone; the lash, of film.; 

Her wagoner, a small gray-coated gnat, 

Her chariot is an empty hazel-nut, 

Made by the joiner squirrel, or old grub, 

And in this state, she gallops night by night, 

Through lovers' brains, and then they dream ot love." 



GHOST STORY 

Any good ghost story, either original or culled 
from some book or magazine, may be used. 
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THE GHOST OF A FLOWER 

"You're what?" asked the common or garden spook 

Of a stranger at midnight's hour. 
And the shade replied with a graceful glide, 
"Why, I'm the ghost of a flower." 
"'The ghost of a flower?'" said the old-time spook; 
"That's a brand-new one on me; 
I never supposed a flower had a ghost, 
Though I've seen the shade of a tree." 

HALLOWE'EN 
By Clara J. Denton 
(From Holiday Facts and Fancies) 
The custom of keeping the night of October 
31st has come to us from the Druids. You will 
remember they were the heathen priests who 
taught their strange religion to the ancient peo- 
ple called the Celts, who lived in Great Britain, 
in certain parts of France and in Germany. The 
wild lawlessness of this holiday, however, did 
not come from the Druids. They kept it as a 
solemn religious feast. Three times each year 
they lighted great bonfires in honor of the sun, 
which they worshipped. They lighted one of the 
fires on May 1st, in order that there might be a 
good time for seed planting; another on June 
21st, that everything might ripen well; another 
on October 31st, that all the crops might be 
safely harvested. The fire lighting on the last- 
named date being the final .one of the year, it was 
made a very solemn ceremony. In every sec- 
tion of the country there was a sacred cairn ; this 
was a large mound of stones' and on the top of 
this was a sacred fire, which was never allowed 
to go out until put out on the night of October 
31st. In those days they had not learned the 
art of kindling fire quickly; therefore, this ele- 
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ment seemed to them a mysterious and wonder- 
ful thing. 

On the night of October 31st the priests gath- 
ered around the sacred cairns wherever they were 
built. They wore white robes, and the people 
waited in silence while the priests said the 
prayers for the safe ingathering of the harvests ; 
then, at the proper moment, they quenched the 
sacred fire. As soon thereafter as it was possible 
a new fire was kindled on the sacred cairn, and, 
as it gleamed up in the darkness, the people 
raised a great shout. Presently other fires ap- 
peared on the surrounding hilltops, and then the 
people were satisfied, for they believed every- 
thing was safe for another year. When this 
solemn service was over the people scattered to 
their homes, each head of a family taking some 
of the sacred fire with him to kindle the fire on 
his own hearthstone, which had also been put 
out. By kindling the fire anew in this way they 
were supposed to turn aside all evil and harm 
from themselves and their families. 

When the Celts were converted to the Chris- 
tian religion they were unwilling to give up the 
fire lighting. This is not at all strange, for there 
is certainly a witchery about a night bonfire 
which we never outgrow. The Church saw this* 
and so, to turn their thoughts away from the sun- 
worship, they made the first day of November 
into the Christian day called "All Saints," and 
arranged appropriate services therefor. This 
gave an excuse for still celebrating the night of 
the thirty-first of October, and gave rise to its 
name All Hallow Even, which we now shorten 
into Hallowe'en. 
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The custom of playing tricks on this night 
came from the old superstition that this is 
"witches' night" and that all the strange and wild 
powers of the air are abroad to do mischief, but 
just when or where this thought arose no one 
seems to know. 

The Romans kept a feast on November 1st to 
Pomona, the goddess of fruits and nuts. She 
was very careful of her treasures, and was said 
to keep her orchards safely locked. Just how 
she managed to lock up an orchard, unless she 
had a way of building an unclimbable fence, the 
story does not state. To win her favor, so that 
she would open her stores to poor mortals, they 
made this great feast to her once a year. From 
this celebration to Pomona on November 1st has 
arisen, quite naturally, the custom of serving 
nuts and fruits on Hallowe'en. 

You will understand, I am sure, that the cus- 
toms pertaining to this evening are gathered 
from several old beliefs. 

After all, it is not a pleasant change from the 
solemn services of the old Druids, even though 
full of wrong ideas, to the wild rowdyism of the 
twentieth century Hallowe'en. The true spirit 
of this time should be hospitality, good fellow- 
ship and harmless merry-making. 

EPILOGUE 

Our revels now are ended. These, our actors, 

Were all spirits, and 
Are melted into air, into thin air; 
And like the baseless fabric of this vision, 

All shall dissolve; 
And, like this insubstantial pageant faded, 

J*eave not a rack behind. 
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THE DOLL SHOW 

A few weeks before Christmas is a good time 
to give the show. It must be freely advertised, 
and any one allowed to make entries. Prizes 
are given for the best exhibit in each of the fol- 
lowing divisions : Infant doll with layette ; Paris 
doll with elaborate wardrobe; funny rag doll; 
artistic paper doll; doll in fancy character dress, 
etc. The preferable place for the show would 
be a vacant store near the heart of the shopping 
district. Close the entries early enough to give 
the committee time to arrange the dolls. If the 
show is held in a store, decorate the windows 
and announce the show several days in advance. 
Each doll has a tag attached to it somewhere, 
on which are written its number and class; this 
number is placed in a book opposite the name 
of its exhibitor. The dolls exhibited may or may 
not be offered for sale; but if intended for sale 
should be so marked plainly. The more dolls 
sold, of course, the greater the profits. 

An attractive feature in addition would be 
the doll buggy parade, and prizes would be given 
for excellence here also. A candy and a cake and 
ice cream table would be an additional attrac- 
tion. While some of the dolls would doubtless 
be contributed, some of the more expensive ones 
might not be wholly so, but as a small admis- 
sion fee would be charged, the profits would no 
doubt be considerable. Below are given, some 
entertainments appropriate for the doll show. 

The Box of Trained Rabbits 

This is almost sure to make a hit if the children 
are well coached in their parts. 
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Very small children should be chosen to repre- 
sent the bunnies. They are dressed in gray 
canton flannel* with the rough side showing. It 
is a one-piece garment, opening in the back. The 
feet and hands must be entirely covered by the 
sleeves and legs of the garment. The covering 
for the head and face must be a separate piece, 
with holes cut for the eyes, nose and mouth, and 
enough goods left on each side to make the ears. 
These are marked by pink chalk, and white 
whiskers are drawn by white chalk. Among the 
gray bunnies may be a few white ones. 

When the curtain goes up it discloses a large 
wooden packing box in the center of the stage, 
with the trainer standing near. The bunnies are 
all hidden behind the box. The trainer whistles 
and scatters on the stage pieces of cake. In- 
stantly all the little bunnies run out of the box 
on their hands and feet, and hop towards the food 
in time to the music. Another signal and they 
hop to the front of the stage, nibbling the crackers 
which they hold in both hands. 

Each bunny is then given a tiny basket, which 
it takes in its mouth and hops off across the stage 
in time to music, first in single file, then in 
couples, then by threes, and so on. Many other 
pretty drills may be devised. 

Find the Missing Cats 

The cats may be large black pasteboard ones 
with the questions written on them in white ink. 
The missing word is to be supplied by some 
word commencing with cat. The "missing cats" 
may be sold after the guessing contest for a 
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penny apiece, and may be made of different col- 
ored cardboard with tiny bows of baby ribbon 
tied around their necks, or else may be small felt 
or china cats. 

If the cats are made of any other material than 
black pasteboard, then the questions should be 
printed by a skillful hand upon blackboards in 
different parts of the room, where they may be 
distinctly read by every one. A few questions 
are given below, but this by no means exhausts 
the category, as there are no less than seven 
columns of words in the dictionary beginning 
with "cat." 

1. The bulldog had a little and now 

poor pussy needs some. (Catnip.) 

2. The bulldog is sleeping with one eye open, 
for Tabby, the a tree. (Catsup.) 

3. Perhaps the lady has a on her eye. 

(Cataract.) 

4. How many little girls may be placed in the 

same with pussy, who only purrs when 

she is permitted to enjoy the contents of the 
cream jug undisturbed? (Category.) 

5. The artist's name was not in the . 

Alas! would it ever be? (Catalogue.) 

6. She never could enjoy watching the 

grazing peacefully on a green hill without wish- 
ing she were gazing upon the of Rome 

or resting under the shade of a . (Cattle, 

catacombs, catalpa.) 

7. What a it would be if we could always 

do as we wish! (Catastrophe.) 

8. How difficult it is for us to learn our . 

(Catechism.) 
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9. The ancient Greeks and Romans used the 
for hurling stones. (Catapult.) 



Electric Rag Dolls 

This will amuse the grown-ups as well as the 
children if the little actors are carefully drilled. 

The parts are taken by twelve little girls 
dressed in white. White stockings are drawn 
over their shoes and over their hands and arms. 
A piece of white muslin, in which holes have been 
cut for the eyes, nose and mouth, is drawn closely 
over the head. Another hole permits the appear- 
ance of a lock of hair. Grotesque features and 
very red cheeks are drawn on the muslin with 
crayons. Their manager may be a boy, who 
occasionally brushes them off with a feather 
duster, and moves their arms and legs as if they 
were lay figures. The children recite together 
nonsense rhymes or sing any silly ditties. Their 
movements must be jerky and as mechanical as 
possible. 

The Indian Sheet 

The Indian sheet appeals strongly to the 
children. 

A muslin sheet is stretched tightly across one 
end of the room, and in this are cut holes which 
exactly fit the faces of the boys who are to take 
part, their duty being the singing of appropriate 
songs. 

For the Indians the long black hair and feathers 
are painted above the holes through which the 
boys' faces are to appear, and the bodies of the 
Indians are represented below. The boys' faces 
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are painted a dark red. "John Brown Had a Little 
Injun" is the most popular song, the boys' faces 
appearing and disappearing through the holes in 
the sheet according to the words of the song. 

The Minstrel Sheet 

Here the faces of the boys are blackened and 
their lips painted red. An appropriate decoration 
for the holes through which their faces appear 
would be halves and quarters of very red and 
black-seeded watermelons. When the curtain 
goes up the boys' faces must be in position, with 
the eyes closed. Their eyes open suddenly and 
simultaneously, at a signal, while the first verse 
is being sung. By the rolling of their eyes and 
grotesque facial contortions, much amusement 
may be given the little ones. The new coon 
songs may be sung, with a few old favorites, in- 
cluding "Aunt Dinah's Quilting Party," Old 
Uncle Ned," etc. 
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